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SURVE Y—«an ascertaining of the facts” —Webster 


To exactly what the Life Insurance Agent does in pre- 


paring a Life Insurance program for a prospective buyer. 


Often the need for considerable additional Life Insurance 
protection is revealed by a survey. If the disclosed need seems 
unattainable on the ground of cost it may discourage buying 
action. 

In such cases, you can completely meet this need by recom- 
mending Travelers Triple Protection. It provides the most pro- 


tection for the premium dollar. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY . Hartford, Connecticut 
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Let’s Think About Thinking 


versation with people we are trading on each 

other’s thoughts? You say something to me 
and I accept it as a correct statement. In turn, I 
say something else to you and you accept my ideas 
without challenging the assumptions. Our friend- 
ship influences our quick acceptance of each other’s 
ideas and makes us feel a bit uncomfortable, if we 
challenge the statement. In addition, our natural in- 
clination prompts us “to take it easy.” 

Challenging the other fellow’s statement means in- 
quiring as to its correctness. Inquiry means investi- 
gation which, in turn, means work which, in turn, 
means perspiration and so we “take it easy” and let 
it go at that and in this manner our thinking and our 
conclusions contain many assumptions that are not 
correct. We get into the habit of careless thinking 
and faulty reasoning, caused by quick acceptance of 
what we hear. We accept each other’s thoughts as 
though they were verifications and we exchange them 
like bank notes or checks, until someone challenges 
their validity and refuses to accept them. 

Of course, one of the greatest mistakes we make as 
individuals is to emotionalize our conclusions. We 
think something should be so and therefore we as- 
sume that it must be so. Under these conditions it is 
difficult to distinguish the false from the true. To be 
able to suspend judgment when we are emotionally 
excited is an indication of mental maturity. We 
must wait until the emotional temperature has sub- 
sided and, having gone through the cooling-off proc- 
ess, our chances for sound reasoning are tremen- 
dously enhanced. The following story illustrates the 
process of faulty thinking. 

One of the early English kings, Charles II, who 
reigned about 250 years ago was very much beloved 
because of his kindness and consideration for the 
multitude. In addition, he was a shrewd thinker 
and did much to advance the cause of science and 
Philosophy. This, in turn, accounted for the great 
intellectual development during his reign. One day 
Charles decided to test the capacities of his intel- 
lectual leaders. He called a meeting of the great 
minds of the day which consisted of the leading 
thinkers in all fields of endeavor. At this con- 
ference Charles presented a problem which he 
claimed had puzzled him for a long time. He placed 
before them a large fishbowl containing a fish swim- 
ming around in the water. Charles addressed them: 

“Here we have a most involved problem, gentle- 
men, because it defies solution. It is one that has 
caused me to summon you here in conference so that 
I may have the benefit of your counsel and advice in 


D: it ever occur to you that in our daily con- 


this puzzling scientific phenomenon. Why is it that 
this bowl] of water weighs the same with or without 
the one fish it now contains? In other words, since 
the total weight is the same in both cases, what hap- 
pens to the weight of the fish when it is placed in the 
bowl of water? That, gentlemen, is the question. 
What is the answer?” 

Now this, indeed, baffled the learned gentlemen 
and they hastily began exchanging their opinions. 
What happened to the weight of the fish? They 
argued the question back and forth. The criss-cross 
of opinion caused many conferences to be held. All 
the laws of physics and chemistry then known were 
ransacked thoroughly for an answer to the problem 
but still no solution could be found. Charles waited 
and waited for a response. After several weeks he 
became impatient and again called “the best minds” 
together to hear what they had to say. 

But, unfortunately, none had the right answer and 
they finally admitted failure to solve this most baf- 
fling problem. Charles leaned back in his royal chair, 
smiled at the group, and said, “Gentlemen, it’s too 
bad that not one of you had the courage to check up 
your assumptions before trying to solve this riddle. 
The assumption which I announced to you in the 
beginning was wrong. You would have saved your- 
selves much labor and trouble if you had taken the 
time and effort to weigh the bowl with, and. then 
without, the fish. Naturally, the bowl weighed more 
with the fish in it than without it. Next time, gentle- 
men, I advise you to check your assumptions before 
jumping to your conclusions.” 

That story illustrates what might be called “the 
poor fish” technique of thinking. Very often we take 
too much for granted without making any attempt to 
check the truth of that which we assume to be cor- 
rect. The result brings us to conclusions that are 
filled with errors. So let’s challenge each other’s 
assumptions and also our own. Thus we discover our 
faulty concepts. Detection leads to elimination and 
so we improve our technique of thinking. 

In building the foundation of his thoucht structure 
every individual is his own architect. He can build 
a weak structure that would be blown over by every 
opposing force or he can erect something more solid 
that can stand the test of challenging inquiry. Let’s 
check up on our assumptions and think more about 
thinking. Let’s prepare ourselves to challenge as- 
sumptions by doubting their accuracy and examining 
the facts more carefully. Civilization has been ad- 
vanced not by men who eagerly believed but by those 
who doubted in a constructive manner. For doubt 
is the forewarning shadow of approaching truth. 
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men who reach high positions 

in the actual operation of in- 
surance companies necessarily become 
engrossed in the daily fixed require- 
ments of their work. That comment 
is intended only as a statement of 
fact, with no inference of praise or 
condemnation. 

It is simply factual that the insur- 
ance business is a complex business, 
an exacting business, a business close- 
ly geared to the calendar and to the 
clock, a highly competitive business, 
a business which is rigorous in its 
requirements of its men. 

Even the men who by fortune of 
birth possess a natural inheritance 
of high position must, in addition to 
that, give close attention to the daily 
requirements of the duties assigned 
them or their opportunities do not be- 
come realized. The same may be said 
of any man who, by means of an over- 
flowing checkbook, buys his way to 
position. Intangible risk-bearing ser- 
vice, evidenced by policies and binders, 
governed by premiums and loss ratios, 
influenced by fluctuations in securities 
markets, and everlastingly within the 
hearing of the ticking clock, makes it 
a practical impossibility to reach and 
hold high positions without close ap- 
plication to daily transactions. I have 
never personally met a man long in a 
responsible insurance position whom 
I could think of as a loafer. This, 
also, is intended to be only factual 
comment devoid of overtones. 

So much for the daily operations of 
the insurance business. There is also 
the question of far-sighted leadership. 
Who shall have time for that? 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Most of the 


General Management 


Certainly there is a pretty general 
feeling pervading all levels of this 
business that the very exactitude of 
the daily transactions conspires to 
prevent our top executives from read- 
ing of the past and dreaming of the 
future. 

There is a general impression, 
rightly or wrongly, that members of 
the boards of directors contribute spe- 
cialized wisdom in investments, in law, 
in banking (including foreign ex- 
change), in specific (but perhaps not 
long-range) dealings with government 
—but that few of them, other than 
company officers, study the insurance 
business, as such. Frequently it seems 
not to occur to them to patronize 
their own company. 
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AN AID TO 


EXECUTIVE 
THINKING 


By Clayton CG Hale 


Partner in 


The Hale & Hale Co., fire and casualty 
underwriters of Cleveland, Ohio, and 


lecturer on insurance in 


the School of Business Administration 


It is not too illogical to approve this 
in a day when throughout industry 
the directors concentrate on hiring 
officers to be the competent managers 
of the business. It is pretty well ac- 
cepted today that the corporate of- 
ficers and departmental executives are 
the team that wins the games. “Top 
management” no longer refers to the 
board of directors, even though legal- 
ly the board is above that top. 

There is nothing peculiar to insur- 
ance in this. It is the general indus- 
trial and commercial pattern in large 
enterprise. But, with top manage- 
ment engrossed in the daily affairs 
of a rigorous business there still <e- 
mains the question of who shall have 
time for studying the enlightening 
past and planning the long-range fu- 
ture. In the insurance business this 
has tended to become the assignmen* 
of insurance bureaus, insurance com- 
pany associations, and associations of 
insurance company executives. 

Has this proved satisfactory? I 
should say it has proved satisfactory 
as a stabilizing influence, which is im- 
portant in insurance; I should say 
it has not proved satisfactory as a 
progressive influence, which is also 
important in insurance. 

Is this adequate in present times? 
I should say it is not adequate in 


at the University of Michigan. 


present times when busy company of- 
ficers serve as “drafted volunteers” 
in association work, send substitutes 
to meetings, and depend largely upon 
the paid staff of such associations— 
particularly when paid staff members 
are without practical insurance ex- 
perience. 


Future Planning 


Where else, then, can the president 
of an insurance company find a little 
help with his duties? Surely he must 
have advisers and assistants? In th: 
daily functioning of the business and 
in the planning of the future of his 
own company under existing rules, he 
has many and excellent advisers and 
assistants; but in the planning of 
the future of the rules themselves he 
usually has little help and little time. 
In insurance, there are few instances 
of the use of the title of “Assistant 
to the President,” and the industry 
would be openly curious about a title 
of “Technical Assistant to the Presi- 
dent,” yet one finds these with in- 
creasing frequency in other business- 
es, to say nothing of research depart- 
ments. In practice, the principal 
assistant of the president is usually 
his busiest vice-president. 

It takes as long to accomplish a2 
important improvement in the insur- 
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ance business as it does in the railroad 
industry, and for about the same rea- 
sons: (1) the great size and ramifica- 
tion of single companies make each 
tooth in each gear vital to all the 
other parts of that company, and 
(2) that company is itself geared into 
the nation’s whole system of insurance 
which requires certain standards, uni- 
formity, and interchangeability. 


Helping Development 


Between now and January 1, 1948, 
the insurance industry will necessarily 
undergo the most drastic revisions 
of its entire career in consequence of 
a Supreme Court decision and an Act 
of Congress. Insurance company pres- 
idents in particular, and other senior 
officers and members of boards of 
directors in general, can hardly avoid 
the necessity of deciding what they 
think, and why, on this great problem. 
It is first a major business problem 
and secondly a technical insurance 
problem. 

It is manifestly difficult in the 
superlative degree, and time-consum- 
ing to the first magnitude, to arrive 
at a shade of feeling or a net signifi- 
cant impression or a precise evalua- 
tion of a problem which has been 75 


years in preparation! Yet in no other 
way is great policy achieved. We 
are in need of men with the back- 
ground, the grasp, the understanding, 
and the high horizon of a Citizen of 
the Insurance Community. Have we 
some Winston Churchills? Can we 
develop some? 

There has become available in re- 
cent weeks one great aid to such 
development: a book entitled “Insur- 
ance as Interstate Commerce,” written 
by E. W. Sawyer of New York and 
Boston, and published as a volume in 
the Insurance Series of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, and selling at 
$2.5v a copy. It consists of 165 pages 
of comfortably large type. If this 
is not read—indeed, studied—by the 
overwhelming majority of insurance 
company directors and senior officers, 
there will be valid grounds to believe 
they are so immersed in their daily 
chores that they have abdicated their 
broad-scale planning to Federal of- 
ficials. It would be an interesting ex- 
periment if the publishers were to 
circularize all directors and officers 
and six months later conduct a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the reader 
ratio. 





An article which probes the 


problem of studying 

the past and planning 

the future, identifies its 
relation to executive 
wisdom and reviews 

E. W. Sawyer's outstanding 
book on “Insurance as 


Interstate Commerce" 


In an industry in which all seg- 
ments of the trade press consistently 
encourage book as well as journal 
reading, it is hard to conceive of a 
more useful volume at this juncture 
than this concise, thorough, scholarly 
resumé of just how we got where we 
are, and what guide posts and tools 
we have to work with. It is a major 
time-saver for responsible officers 
when time is of the essence. 

This book should be read in a quiet, 
reflective mood, a chapter at a time, 
joining hands with it in the opening 
broadly-generalized chapters on The 
Task Confronting Insurance, and Dual 
Control of Commerce; then getting 
into step with history and taking 
swift strides through Insurance under 
Exclusive State Control, 1868 to 1944, 
and The Supreme Court Reverses I/t- 
self; then a dead stop to study what 
this means, to turn it around and 
over and see what it looks like from 
many points of view in Impact Upon 
State Regulation, and Existing Fed- 
eral Statutes. 

Having completed this examination 
we then join hands again and move 
forward slowly and thoughtfully as 
we see that Congres Takes Over; and 
from here on the author helps us fin! 
our Own way as we go along, probing 
ideas in Pattern for Co-operative Reg- 
ulation, State Power to Regulate In- 
surance, State Regulation, and Fed- 
eral Regulation vs. State Regulation. 
We are now engrossed in the most 
profound, yet enlightening, aspects of 
this problem; and, if we have been 
paying close attention, our thoughts 
begin to become marshalled and or- 
derly. 

It is well to sit down here and rest 
awhile and be sure we are thorough!y 
familiar with the ground we have 
traversed. When we are ready tu 
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go forward again, with clear mind 
and stout heart, we then delve into 
Insurance Regulation and Public In- 
terest and this is the very place we 
have been looking for—the purpose 
of our journey. This is of incalculable 
importance to us because Public Law 
15, 79th Congress, says this is just 
about the spot we are going to land 
on in 1948; so it is well to become 
acquainted with it in this careful, ad- 
vance manner — especially because 
Congress allows us some considerable 
latitude in how we make the official 
journey and what accommodations we 
would like to have ready. Hence we 
now apply ourselves to the last chap- 
ter, A Course of Action, not because 
we actually must do anything at all 
about it, but because, if we fail to 
utilize the freedom given us, we will 
be dealt with in the summary manner 
usually accorded defaulters. The au- 
thor states clearly in his preface, and 
again in the beginning of his last 
chapter, that he distinguishes between 
fact and opinion, and that the last 
chapter simply sets forth his own con- 
sidered opinion. 


Purpose Fulfilled 


Standing back and viewing the book 
in its entirety, we find it has fulfilled 
the basic purpose of putting this 
whole story of insurance as interstate 
commerce before the people who should 
take action in the current situation—- 
first, in point of sequence, insurance 
executives, then public officials, and 
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finally legislators. The author has 
said in his preface that it is his de- 
sire “to make available for persons 
who have had neither the time nor 
the facilities for research an explana- 
tion of the effect of the Supreme Court 
decision upon past practice, a state- 
ment of the limitations upon the power 
of states to regulate insurance as 
interstate commerce, and an explana- 
tion of the Congressional pattern for 
a national system of regulation.” He 


has accomplished this. 


In reviewing a book it is normal 
to quote a passage or two, and in 
the present instance it is a great 
temptation to quote, for example, the 
third paragraph on page 140 and the 
last paragraph on page 142; but this 
book is carefully prepared, step upon 
step, each forward movement being 
dependent upon the reasoning already 
established, and in this circumstance 
it is more appropriate to quote from 
another book: 

“The third group hardly needs to 

be reminded that a book—even a 

book which is an educational re- 

port—is designed to be read as a 

whole. . . . Therefore, I may he 

permitted perhaps to issue a solemn 
warning: any judgment based on 
an incomplete or fragmentary read- 
ing is not only unfair to the au- 
thors, but almost certain to be false. 
The book must be taken as a unit.* 





* General Education in a Free Society 
(“the Harvard Report’’), p. vii, Harvard 
University Press, 1945 
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Elmer Warren Sawyer recently be. 
came established as an insurance con. 
sultant offering counsel, particularly 
to the smaller insurance companies 
located throughout the States. He is 
located at Suite 2307, 116 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Reference to The 
Spectator Property Number reveals an 
extended biographical sketch in the 
issue of January 26, 1939. He was 
raised and educated in the rugged 
State of Maine. Following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Maine he 
practiced law, and he followed his 
law firm association with a judge 
by becoming a judge himself. He thea 
moved to Massachusetts and practiced 
before the bar of that important in- 
surance State. Next he entered the 
legal department of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, becoming 
assistant general counsel, frequently 
representing the American Mutual 
Alliance as well as serving with the 
forms and legal committee for the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, the New York Compensation 
Rating Board, and the Massachusetts 
Compensation and Automobile b»- 
reaus; and then for seven years he 
served as attorney of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. He is regarded as a sound 
intellectual, and is possessed of broad 
experience in matters involving rela- 
tionships between insurance com- 
panies, between different kinds of 
insurers, and between insurers and 
public authority. 


Forming Judgment 


It may be that judgment of “Insur- 
ance as Interstate Commerce” should 
rest wholly upon the book itself—and 
indeed, so it does. But readers fre- 
quently like to know something of an 
author in order to make up their own 
minds as to whether, in differences of 
opinion, they shall conclude the author 
to be mistaken, or shall aiter ther 
own views and thus gain knowledge 
from the book. This thought has 
never been better set forth than by 
Benjamin Franklin when writing to 
the editor of the New-England 
Courant (the Dogood Papers, Mon- 
day, March 26, 1722): 

“And since it is observed, that the 
Generality of People, now a days, 
are unwilling either to commend 9% 
dispraise what they read, until they 
are in some measure informed who 
or what the Author of it is, whether 
he be poor or rich, old or young, 4 
Scollar or a Leather Apron Man, &c., 
and give their Opinion on the Per- 
formance, according to the Knowledge 
which they have of the Author’s Cir- 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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“It is my belief 
that the failure of the 
business to make 
satisfactory progress 
toward adoption 
of a program and a plan 
is due, in 
large degree, to the 


reluctance of many people 


PUBLIC LAW 13 


UNHQ NTTT 





in responsible positions to recognize Public Law 15 for what it is, 


and to face the fact that however distasteful such a program 


may be, success of the business requires speedy 


since insurance became com- 

merce. Fifteen months have 
elapsed since Congress assumed 
control and delineated a pattern 
for collaborative regulation of in- 
surance by State and Federal gov- 
ernments. No truly big business 
ever before was catapulted into so 
perplexing and precarious a situa- 
tion. Yet to-day the business has 
no plan for the future; it has no 
program for the formulation of a 
plan; and it has developed no 
leadership or organization capable 
of uniting the many divergent in- 
terests in the adoption of a pro- 
gram and the formulation of a 
plan. The time has come when the 
situation must be faced cour- 
ageously and discussed frankly. 

To be asked to suggest a possible 
program for guidance of the busi- 
ness safely out of the morass into 
which it was plunged by the Su- 
preme Court is flattering. The 
word “program” means a “course 
of action” rather than a detailed 
plan or blueprint. To suggest a 
general course of action is vastly 
different from attempting to an- 
swer the myriad of questions with 


N sizee 21 months have passed 


adjustment to the new philosophy 


of collaborative regulation of insurance as 


a quasi-utility.” 


ts, OE Seis 


which the business is confronted. 
The latter task will tax the com- 
bined intelligence of the best minds 
in the business and in its adminis- 
tration. 

The program I am about to sug- 
gest is, therefore, only a statement 
of my own views, with respect io 
the manner in which the insurance 
business (and, in this discussion, 
administration is considered a part 
of the business) should go about 
focusing its tremendous resource- 
fulness upon the solution of the 
many extremely complex and diffi- 
cult problems that lie ahead, with 
here and there the injection of a 
personal opinion. 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the basis for a course of 
action is Public Law 15. It is my 


Visine Sawyer 


belief that the failure of the busi- 
ness to make satisfactory progress 
toward adoption of a program and 
a plan is due, in large degree, to 
the reluctance of many people in 
responsible positions to recognize 
Public Law 15 for what it is, and 
to face the fact that, however, dis- 
tasteful such a program may be, 
success of the business requires 
speedy adjustment to the new 
philosophy of collaborative regula- 
tion of insurance as a quasi-utility. 

Insurance has been under Fed- 
eral control since June 5, 1944, 
when as commerce it became sub- 
ject to Federal acts applicable tu 
interstate commerce. In Public 
Law 15 Congress took over regu- 
lation. 

Insurance is now regulated by 
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the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and matters relating to boycott, 
coercion, and _ intimidation are 
regulated by the Sherman Act. Ap- 
plication of the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the Robinson-Patman Act to 
the business of insurance is gov- 
erned by the will of Congress. The 
extent to which States will be per- 
mitted to regulate any part of in- 
surance within reach of Federal 
power rests upon the will of Con- 
gress. Whether Congress regulates 
all phases of insurance within its 
reach by its own direct enactments, 
or utilizes State help in regulation 
of phases with respect to which 
local supervision should be able to 
regulate more satisfactorily in the 
local public interest, is wholly with- 
in the will of Congress. Per- 
manence of State regulation rests 
upon its adequacy to keep Congress 
satisfied that continuation of the 
States’ system is in the public in- 
terest. 

The keynote of Public Law 15 is 
public interest. Even a cursory 
reading indicates clearly the Con- 
gressional intent that henceforth 
insurance is to be regulated in the 
public interest. It follows that the 
keynote of a program for the busi- 
ness must be public interest, if the 
current view of Congress that Stat* 
regulation of local phases is in the 
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ELMER 
WARREN 
SAWYER 


public interest is to be maintained. 
The starting point for a course of 
action is recognition of Public Law 
15 for what it is—a pattern for 
collaborative regulation by State 
and Federal governments, requir- 
ing the closest cooperation between 
Congress and State legislatures. 

The governments of the nation 
and of the States are not alien to 
each other. They co-exist within 
the same territory. Regulation of 
interstate commerce within that 
territory is their common concern. 
Together they can effect regulation 
in the public interest possible only 
by collaboration. The Constitutioa 
does not prohibit such cooperation. 
Carmichael v. Southern Coal Co., 
301, U. S. 495, 526 (1917). 

Public Law 15 is a pattern for 
collaborative regulation of insur- 
ance by Federal and State govern- 
ments. However distasteful this 
may be to some, failure to recog- 
nize it as such, to study it for its 
possibilities, and to follow a course 
of action consistent with the pat- 
tern delineated, can result only in 
the further narrowing or the com- 
plete elimination of the area now 
assigned to the States. This area 
can be narrowed not only by Con- 
gressional revision of its view that 
regulation by the States is in the 
public interest; it can be narrowed 
as the result of conviction in the 
business that regulation by the 





States in this area cannot or will 
not function. Hence the necessity 
for the most careful analysis of the 
pattern delineated by Congress. 

The States have been given time 
to perfect a system of State regula- 
tion within the area assigned ts 
them in the collaborative plan. On 
January 1, 1948, the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and probably to 
some extent the Robinson-Patman 
Act, all of which acts were sus- 
pended in their application to in- 
surance by Public Law 15, become 
applicable to insurance “to the ex- 
tent that such business is not regu- 
lated by State law.” 

There seems to be little doubt 
that Congress would readily extend 
the moratorium, if convinced that 
an intelligent, coordinated, and 
workable plan consistent with the 
pattern of Public Law 15 had been 
agreed upon, even though little of 
the plan had been translated into 
state legislation. Without the com- 
plete blueprints of such a plan 
January 1, 1948, might be a dead- 
line. 

The most important time element 
is not, I think, the expiration of 
the Congressional moratorium. The 
deadline that must be beaten is the 
date upon which majority opinion 
in the business will, if not con- 
vinced by adoption of a satisfactory 
plan that State regulation can and 
will be made to function satisfac- 
torily in the collaborative pattern, 
favor and actually seek Federal 
regulation in the area now assigned 
to the States. Change of opinion 
necessary to bring about that re- 
sult is less than is generally re- 
alized. A little more of the inde- 
cision and fumbling of the last 
15 months may be all that is neces- 
sary. 

It is not difficult to understand 
how one who has studied the rami- 
fications of this complex situation, 
seeking no real progress toward 
formulation of a plan in the many 
months since Public Law 15 was 
enacted, reaches the conclusion that 
there will be no adequate system cf 
State regulation. Neither is it diffi- 
cult to understand why one, who 
has become convinced that the 
magnitude of the task of creating 
a State regulatory system is too 
great to be solved by democratic 
processes in the time available, be- 
lieves it best to seek Federal regu- 
lation while there is yet time for 
the business to have a voice in shap- 
ing that regulation. 

The only effective deterrent to 
the steadily growing support for 
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Federal regulation is a detailed plan 
having sufficient merit to convince 
the business that adequate State 
regulation is reasonably possible. 
Such a detailed plan is also the best 
assurance of Congressional willing- 
ness to extend the time for put- 
ting the program into effect and 
otherwise to help the States regu- 
late in the public interest. 

The first principle of a course 
of action is, therefore, recognition 
of the fact that henceforth insur- 
ance is to be collaboratively regu- 
lated by Federal and State govern- 
ments in the public interest and 
the formulation, before January 1, 
1948, of blueprints of a complete, 
workable system for State regule- 
tion within that collaborative pat- 
tern. 

An analysis of the pattern for 
collaborative regulation set forth 
in Public Law 15 discloses that 
Congress has divided regulation in- 
to three areas: (1) the area in 
which Federal reguiation is to be 
exclusive, i.e. employer-employee 
relationships and matters of boy- 
cott, coercion, and intimidation; 
(2) the area in which State regula- 
tion is to be exclusive, i.e. intra- 
state insurance except so far as 
Congress, by exercise of its implied 
power to regulate matters that 
affect interstate commerce, indi- 
rectly regulates intrastate insuyr- 
ance; and (3) the remaining area 
in which Congress has invited the 
States, because it currently believes 
public interest will be better served 
by State regulation, to take over 
regulation. 

The first area, in which Congress 
indicates Federal regulation to be 
exclusive, need give us no concern 
in our blueprints for a system of 
State legislation. All we need do 
is adopt and maintain as a part of 
our course of action the principle 
that employer-employee relations 
and matters of boycott, coercion 
and intimidation are wholly outside 
the scope of State regulation. 

The second area, that of intra- 
state insurance regulation, likewise 
need give us no concern. Satisfac- 
tory State regulation of the busi- 
ness will regulate intrastate in- 
surance. The Federal government 
has no power of direct regulation 
in this area and, because indirect 
or implied power to regulate intra- 
State commerce arises only as in- 
cident to exercise of direct power, 
we need have no concern over in- 
traste insurance until Congress 
finds it necessary to regulate inter- 
State insurance. 

It follows that blueprints of a 





plan will deal almost wholly with 
the third area, local phases of in- 
surance regulation. Our major task 
in working out a detailed plan is to 
formulate a system under which 
State regulation can function ade- 
quately and in a manner consistent 
with the pattern of Public Law 15. 
In working out the details of this 
plan we must have the collaborative 
effort of the best brains in all 
branches of business. But before 
we can begin upon details we must 
work out our course of action. 
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The second principle in a pro- 
gram or course of action is, I be- 
lieve, reorientation of our philos- 
ophy of insurance regulation in the 
light of Public Law 15. 

Lack of progress toward a plan 
during the last fifteen months is 
primarily due to the unwillingness 
of many to reorient themselves and 
accept changed conditions. So long 
as branches of the insurance busi- 
ness interpret Public Law 15 as an 
opportunity to use State law only 
for the purpose of ousting the ap- 
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1. Insurance is now under Federal control and will remain under 


Federal control. 


2. The keynote of insurance regulation is public interest, and 
every action must be governed by public interest. 

3. State regulation in the area now assigned to the States is 
dependent upon keeping Congress convinced that public interest 
will be better served by State regulation. 

4. Regulation of insurance is now a matter of collaboration be- 
tween Congress and State legislatures to bring about the best 


supervision in the public interest. 


5. Regulation of insurance in the public interest is not necessarily 


restriction of activities of insurance carriers. 


It also requires en- 


couragement of initiative and freedom of action in development of 
improvements in the public interest. 

6. Members of Congress, with few exceptions, are not hostile to 
insurance. It should be assumed that they have as much interest 
in adequate State regulation as we have. Under a plan of coop- 
erative regulation a spirit of cooperation is imperative. 

7. Aid from Congress in making State regulation function ade- 
quately will be necessary once a program has been agreed upon. 
Therefore, cultivation of a cooperative spirit is essential. 

8. Any program for State regulation must be a program for a 
system of State regulation creating a high degree af uniformity in 


practice. 


State regulation cannot escape constant contrast with 


the uniformity which would be attainable under one regulatory 


authority. 


9. A State system of regulation should reduce to a minimum 
causes for litigation over conflicting powers of Federal and State 


governments. 


10. State regulation must be reconciled with the limited powers 


of States to effect regulation of interstate commerce. 


This applies 


not only to new statutes but to all existing statutes. 


11. Statutes dealing with regulation of phases of insurance in- 
volving more than one State must be uniform or substantially 


uniform. 


12. Every segment of the business must adopt a spirit of live 


and let live. 


Each segment must realize that there can be no 


permanent gain for it at the expense of other segments. Each must 
be willing to fight for the right of all to enjoy what it seeks for itself. 
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plication of the four Federal Acts 
to the business of insurance, there 
is little hope for progress. 

To seek to use state legislation 
selfishly for the purpose of preserv- 
ing competitive advantages or lo 
protect practices otherwise viola- 
tive of those acts, is, I believe, not 
only contrary to the spirit of Pub- 
lic Law 15 and at odds with its 
pattern for collaborative regulz- 
tion; it is evidence of the continue: 
existence in the business .of that 
disregard for public interest that 
led to the Supreme Court decision 
and to the enactment of Public Law 
15. 

Unless formulation of a plan for 
State regulation can be approached 
with a different philosophy, there 
is little point in approaching it at 
all. Nothing short of honest regu- 
lation in the public interest and ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that the 
welfare of the business rests upon 
its ability to understand and serve 
the public welfare offers a chance 
of permanent success. 

A satisfactory plan for a system 
of State regulation in the collabora- 
tive pattern must cover three 
areas: (1) the area in which Con- 
gress has reserved exclusive con- 
trol; (2) the area covered by the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the Robinson-Patman Act; and 
(3) the area embracing the re- 
mainder of the field. 

We could readily dispose of the 
first area by adopting the principle 
that our detailed plan for State 
regulation shall provide that no at- 
tempt by State legislatures to legis- 
late upon employer-employee rela- 
tionships or conditions or upon 
matters of boycott, coercion, and 
intimidation shall be made. 

Within the second area, i.e., with- 
in the scope of the four Federal 
Acts mentioned, State regulation 
should follow a uniform principle. 
Congress has said that these laws, 
applicable to business generally, 
shall apply to insurance after Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, to the extent that the 
business is not then regulated by 
State law. This is not an invitation 
to escape the application of these 
laws by any type of State regula- 
tion however disregardful of pub- 
lic interest. Congress has recog- 
nized that the business of insurance 
differs in many respects from other 
businesses and that because of its 
peculiarities the regulatory theories 
of these acts may not coincide with 
public interest. 

The Clayton Act prohibits, among 
other practices, ownership of one 
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company by another and interlock- 
ing directorates where the result 
“may be substantially to lessen” 
competition. 

The Robinson-Patman Act makes 
illegal unfairly discriminatory prac- 
tices for the purpose of destroying 
competition. 

The Federal Trade Commissiva 
Act created a commission to deal 
with unfair methods and deceptive 
practices in commerce. 

The Sherman Act protects the 
public against manipulation of 
prices in trade or commerce, and 
forbids agreements tampering with 
the price structure. 


TITIAN 


Although addressed primarily to 
the insurance industry as a whole. 
Mr. Sawyer’s article contains much 
food for thought for life insurance 
men! 


TNT 


The Supreme Court said years 
ago that the business of insurance 
is affected with a public interest 
and may be regulated in the public 
interest. German Alliance Inc. Co. 
v. Lewis, 2838 U. S. 389 (1914). 
Certainly the business of insurance 
will not urge that a_ business 
affected with a public interest 
should be exempted, either by Fed- 
eral or State law, from regulatory 
acts applicable generally even to 
business not affected with a public 
interest. 

Public Law 15 grew out of the 
willingness of Congress to permit 
regulated collaboration in insurance 
rate making, and the necessity for 
regulation by states of agreements 
that otherwise might violate the 
Sherman Act. 

It was recognized that the in- 
surance business cannot determine 
the cost of its product before the 
product is sold. Expense of doing 
business can be estimated as in 
other businesses, but the cost of 
the product, determined by losses 
that occur, can be fixed only at a 
later date when losses have been 
established. Insurance rates are 
made upon the assumption that the 
future will, within reasonable 
limits, repeat the past. The broader: 
the record of past performance, the 
greater is the probability that it is 
not distorted by change and the 
greater becomes the degree of ac- 
curacy of prognosis. Most insur- 
ance companies do not have a suffi- 
cient volume of business to render 
their own experience a safe guide 
for the future. Because collabora- 
tion among insurers is necessary, 
Congress permitted the States to 


regulate under a theory contrary 
to that of the Sherman Act. 

The principle which should guide 
our plan within the area of these 
four acts is, I believe, this: Except 
in those instances in which public 
interest requires regulation of in- 
surance under theories contrary to 
the theories of these four acts, 
there should be no State regulation. 
It is no more inconvenient to the 
insurance business to have these 
acts applicable to it than it was to 
other businesses when the laws 
become applicable to them. If we 
have situations or practices in the 
insurance business that are made 
illegal by these acts, which I doubt, 
it would be much better to abolish 
them than to create the impression 
that we are seeking to preserve 
practices inimical to public interest. 
The only State legislation we need 
within the area of these acts is, I 
believe, regulation of legitimate col- 
laborative practices affecting the 
price structure of insurance. 

To legitimatize collaboration in 
rate making and in other practices 
that tamper with the price struc- 
ture of insurance, such activities 
must be “regulated by State law.” 
Nothing in Public Law 15 gives an 
indication of the type or degree of 
regulation required to meet the 
terms of that act. 

Actual making or fixing of rates 
by the State would obviously be 
satisfactory regulation for the pur- 
poses of the act, but it would not 
be acceptable to the business. 

Approval of rates in advance of 
use would also unquestionably 
satisfy the requirements of Public 
Law 15, but would tend to substi- 
tute supervision for management. 

Filing of rates subject to sub- 
sequent disapproval would, in my 
opinion, also meet the requirement 
of Public Law 15. It not only 
allows management more freedom, 
but it is the method of regulation 
ordinarily used by Congress, when 
the duty of regulation rests on it. 

I believe it fair to assume that 
Congress was more concerned with 
results than with methods, and that 
any type of state regulation ade- 
quately protecting public interest 
is all that Congress intended. If 
that is true, a type of regulatory 
law adequate for South Dakota 
might be much less drastic than one 
required for New York. There 
seems to be nothing inconsistent in 
shaping the degree of regulation to 
the needs of the various states, pro- 
vided the regulatory law adopted 
by each state actually protects pub- 
lic interest in that state. 
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In the third area, which as yet 
has not been explored by the busi- 
ness to my knowledge, fall all of 
the state regulatory provisions gov- 
erning the operations of the busi- 
ness—control of foreign insurers, 
powers of insurers, policy contracts, 
reserves, practices, and hundred of 
other details of operation. In this 
area is the greatest amount of work 
if the business intends to do a 
thorough job and make the most of 
its opportunities under the pattern 
for collaborative regulation. 

For 76 years States enacted regu- 
latory statutes under the misappre- 
hension that State power was 
plenary and supreme. Now that in- 
surance is commerce State power 
to regulate interstate phases of in- 
surance is limited to protection of 
the welfare of its citizens. Police 
power is probably adequate for all 
requirements, if properly used, but 
before we shall know whether State 
regulatory statutes are a valid exer- 
cise of limited State power or an 
invalid interference with the free 
flow of commerce among theStates. 
we shall have to review every State 
regulatory statute andmakecertain 
that it conforms to the principles 
of dual control of commerce. 

The necessity for review of all 
State regulatory statutes affords aa 
excellent opportunity to work to- 
ward flexible regulation and uni- 
formity of practices. State regula- 
tion will henceforth be in constant 
contrast with the simplicity and 
uniformity that would exist under 
one regulatory authority. 

Several States, recognizing the 
necessity of revision of their in- 
surance codes, have appointed com- 
missions to undertake the work. 
Let us not overlook the fact that, 
even if each of the commissions 
should do a perfect job for its own 
State, the result might well produce 
chaos in the business. If State 
regulation is to function, it must 
permit a very high degree of 
national uniformity in practices. 
Hence, the importance of coordina:- 
ing the work of these commissions 
with that of the insurance business. 
To date this vital part of the neces- 
sary plan seems to have been 
ignored. 

In Public Law 15 Congress has 
done much to aid State regulation. 
While Congress is powerless to en- 
large State power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce (In re Rahrer, 
140 U. S. 545,560), it can and has 
removed obstacles to State regula- 
tion. It has negatived the implica- 
tion that its silence with respect to 
regulation of insurance is to be 





construed by the Supreme Court 
as its will that insurance is not to 
be regulated, thus permitting States 
to apply their police power to 
phases of insurance that should be 
regulated uniformly. But Congress 
has gone further. It has subjected 
all insurance and all engaged in in- 
surance to the regulatory laws of 
the States. This means that Con- 
gress has conformed its own policy 
to that of the individual States and 
will regard any violation of a State 
regulatory law, wherever ‘that act 
takes place, as a violation of Fed- 
eral law. The possibilities of: such 
collaboration in overcoming the 
limitations upon State power, ever 
bothersome to State administra- 
tion, are tremendous. I recommend 
to you study of Chief Justice 
Hughes’ opinion in Kentucky Whip 
& Collar Co. v. Illinois Centrai 
Railroad Co., 299 U. S. 334 (1937), 
and exploration of the type of regv- 
lation of insurance possible through 
collaboration under the pattern of 
Public Law 15. To date, so far as 
I can learn, this phase of the neces- 
sary plan has also been ignored. 
Obviously our plan should lay the 
basis in State legislation for utiliza- 
tion of Federal power to prevent 
frustration of State policy. 
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Since May of last year a com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
of the various segments of the in- 
surance business has been working 
upon the problems created by the 
application of Federal laws. This 
committee has not explored the re- 
mainder of the field. Its work has 
been limited to study of the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and _ the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and to the drafting of rate-regula- 
tory statutes. No agreement has 
been reached. In the meantime, 2 
committee of insurance commis- 
sioners has been drafting rate- 
regulatory statutes. There are im- 
portant differences of opinion be- 
tween the committee of the commis- 
sioners and the committee repre- 
senting the insurance business. 

To prevent collision between the 
business and the commissioners in 
the legislatures of the four States 
where action must be taken in 
1946, it is necessary that a com- 


promise be made. I suggest that a 
compromise be made for these four 
States and that work be continued 
with the objective of a complete 
plan before January 1, 1948. Once 
a plan has been adopted revision of 
action taken earlier can be made. 

I would also like to suggest that 
the committee now representing 
the insurance business be converted 
into an Insurance Council, em- 
powered to prepare and adopt a 
complete plan covering all of the 
problems created by the Supreme 
Court decision and by Public Law 
15. In this Council the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners should be given a voice and 
provision should be made for other 
representation of the public. This 
Council should be empowered to 
utilize the best brains it can find 
to study every phase of State regu- 
lation, to formulate a detailed plan 
for a system of State. regulation 
within the pattern for collaborative 
regulation set forth in Public Law 
15, and to coordinate its work with 
the State commissions now working 
upon revision of insurance codes. 

It is not essential that the com- 
plete system be translated into law 
before January 1, 1948. Whether 
or not the moratorium is extended 
by Congress, much of the State 
system can wait. If the moratorium 
is not extended, rate-regulatory 
laws must be enacted before Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. I firmly believe that, 
if the insurance business could 
create blueprints for an intelligen< 
system of collaborative regulation 
that would function, we would have 
no difficulty in enlisting the sup- 
port of Congress whether its enact- 
ment would require one year or ten 
years. 

The senators and representatives 
of a State are as interested in 
proper regulation of insurance as 
is the insurance commissioner of 
their state. The attitude, dis- 
cernible in some quarters, that re- 
gards them as representatives of 
an alien government ready to usurp 
State power at every opportunity 
seems to be absurd. 

But, if such a plan is to enlist 
support, it must be based upon a 
new philosophy of regulation. Un- 
less the business is willing to accept 
conditions as they are, and enter 
wholeheartedly into a new plan, 
there is, I believe, little hope for 
success. If formulation of such a 


plan is undertaken I would suggest 
that, among others, the following 
principles be accepted as a guide to 
the committee’s work: 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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ESTATE 


PLANNING 


Al Spectator Staff ile Y 5s 


NOTHER wave of estate plan- 
A ning appears to be sweeping 
onward. 

During the recent war period, 
the future seemed so uncertain, 
families were scattered, and busi- 
nesses were dislocated; in fact, the 
average estate owner would have 
found it extremely difficult to de- 
cide upon a definite course to follow 
had he stopped long enough to give 
consideration to the matter. Nat- 
urally, a certain amount of plan- 
ning was attempted, but much of 
this must now be reviewed and 
amended in the light of a new era. 

There are many reasons for this 
sudden activity, among which are 
the following: 
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(1) While the international 
scene still contains several very 
cloudy spots, and the domestic post- 
war pattern is, for the time being, 
quite hazy, nevertheless, there is a 
general feeling that the worst is 
about over, and that now is the 
time to start putting one’s house 
in order. 

(2) The youth of the nation, 
around whom a great deal of this 
planning revolves, is returning to 
civilian life, and the thoughts of 
parents are turning happily to- 
wards providing a safer future for 
their loved ones who have survived 
the horrors of war. 

(3) Many plans which were 
formulated before the war have be- 








come quite obsolete by reason of 
casualties, both human and finan- 
cial, or because of changed re- 
sponsibilities. 

(4) During the reconversion 
period, it is expected that taxing 
statutes will be radically revised 
making it advisable to review prac- 
tically all prior plans. 


Who Must Plan? 


And who will be called upon to 
do this estate planning? Natural- 
ly, the lawyer, the accountant, the 
bank or trust company, the estate 
planning organization, and the life 
insurance underwriter. In fact, it 
is almost essential in every case 
that involves substantial holdings 
or intricate problems that the law- 
yer, the accountant, the bank and 
the life insurance underwriter co- 
operate to the fullest extent in 
order to render the best service to 
their clients. 

Those who have made a careful 
study of this subject seem to feel 
that there is much room for im- 
provement as to the quality of this 
service available in the past. For 
example, it has been found that 
some individuals and organizations 
represented in the groups men- 
tioned have offered their services 
as estate analysts when they were 
not qualified to serve in such a 
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and trust officer—all are 





The life underwriter, lawyer, accountant, 


needed for a constructive estate 


planning job. This article is the first of a series. 


capacity, and have involved their 
clients in undue litigation and loss. 
This condition, however, should 
not be taken as a general criticism 
of any group or of all the in- 
dividuals connected with it. 


Qualifications 


The following comment might be 
helpful in clarifying this situation: 

First: Every lawyer should real- 
ize that estate planning involves 
many important questions which 
are not legalistic in nature, and he 
should advise his client to seek the 
answers to these problems else- 
where. In fact, if the attorney is 
not a specialist in estate matters, 
it would be advisable for him to 
have his own recommendations 
checked by one who is familiar with 
the subject. 

Second: Every accountant should 
realize that estate planning in- 
volves many problems with which 
he is probably unfamiliar, and he 
should direct his client to a capable 
attorney for legal advice; call in 
the life insurance underwriter in 
regard to insurance matters; and 
co-operate to serve his client well. 

Third: Every life insurance un- 
derwriter should realize that estate 
planning is not just life insurance 
planning, but a well-rounded pro- 
gram for the entire estate—one 
that few agents could ever hope to 
design without the help of the 
lawyer, the accountant and the 
financial advisor. 

Fourth: Every bank, trust com- 
pany and estate planning organiza- 
tion should realize that if they are 
to enter this field, only qualified 
representatives should be allowed 
to advise their clients, and that all 
such representatives should be in- 
structed to co-operate with the 
client’s lawyer, his accountant and 
his life insurance underwriter. 


Dangers in Planning 


Furthermore, estate planning 


should not be employed merely as a 
means for acquiring information 
about a client’s affairs, nor should 





the job be only partially complete. 
The following thoughts may be 
helpful in this connection: 

(1) A client asks his lawyer to 
draw his will, indicating in general 
what he desires. The instrument is 
prepared so as to accomplish, as 
nearly as possible, the client’s ex- 
pressed wishes. The document is 
formally signed and the estate own- 
er feels that he has accomplished 
his desires. Perhaps he has; but 
in all probability he has not. An 
estate plan would prove this in 
many, many cases. 

(2) An accountant is asked by 
his client to prepare an estate plan. 
Not being a lawyer or a life insur- 
ance underwriter, he formulates 
merely a business plan, which is 
usually quite valueless, although it 
may contain a few fine suggestions 
concerning the client’s investments. 
An example of a case recently re- 
viewed might bring out the dangers 
of such planning: 

The subject is the principal stock- 
holder of a close corporation. His 
son, who is also active in the busi- 
ness, holds the next largest inter- 
est. The principal’s wife and daugh- 
ter own the balance of the stock. In 
an estate plan, requested by the 
principal, his accountant suggested 
that all of the stock of the company 
should be endorsed so that it could 
not ‘be sold or transferred unless 
first offered to the company at book 
value, and that should the principal 
die, his son and daughter be di- 
rected to purchase their mother’s 
interest in the business so that her 
emergency cash fund would remain 
at not less than $5,000. Granted that 
the purchase of the stock by the 
company or by the son and daugh- 
ter may be a slight contradiction of 
terms which could be overcome, but 
it would take a smart lawyer to 
draw anv form of instrument under 
which the principal owner could 
command his son and daughter to 
purchase their mother’s stock after 
his death. 

(3) A life insurance underwriter 
approaches his prospect as an “‘es- 








tate counselor.” He obtains as much 
information as possible concerning 
the prospect’s estate and family. 
With this information he is better 
equipped to find life insurance 
needs, and presents a plan primar- 
ily intended to sell a policy—not to 
solve the entire estate problem. 

(4) A bank is requested to pre- 
pare an estate plan for a customer. 
If it appears that little or no new 
business could result from the la- 
bor involved, a partial plan is sug- 
gested, and often much unimportant 
filler is used, just so that an ac- 
ceptable document may be pre- 
sented. 

Again, it should be stressed that 
these examples are not cited as a 
general criticism of the groups in- 
volved. There are a goodly num- 
ber of lawyers, accountants, life in- 
surance underwriters, banks and 
trust companies doing excellent 
work in the estate planning field. 
who offer their customers and 
clients exceptional service and bene- 
fits. with the knowledge that new 
business will ultimately result from 
such a course, but not from a pure- 
lv selfish or indifferent standpoint. 
It is sincerely honed that a larger 
volume of such service may soon be 
in evidence so that estate owners 
will be able to obtain better results 
in the future. 


A Complete Program 


Naturally, the average small 
property owner with no complicated 
legal or tax problems has no par- 
ticular need for a complete estate 
planning program. If he has a 
proper will and a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for his life insurance. 
his requirements are usually well 
met. The size of the estate alone, 
however, may not always be the 
proper gage. Many owners of small 
businesses have reason to give seri- 
ous consideration to the proper dis- 
posal of the enterprise in the event 
that they should become disabled or 
die. 

When a complete estate planning 
program is required, many impor- 
tant points may be overlooked un- 
less extreme care is exercised, and 
while the following summary... may 
not cover every factor arising in 
every case. nevertheless, it may 
serve to indicate various phases of 
the subject not commonly consid- 
ered. 

It is usually wise to have one ad- 
visor only assemble all of the data 
concerning the case, and to act as a 
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central point of contact with the 
estate owner, at least until a pre- 
liminary plan can be formulated. 
Whether this should be the attor- 
ney, the accountant, the life insur- 
ance underwriter or the financial 
advisor, depends largely upon the 
special circumstances surrounding 
each case; that is, the one who has 
convinced the estate owner that a 
plan is required may have the best 
contact, or possibly the advisor who 
has the most intimate knowledge of 
the client’s affairs. In this way un- 
due annoyance of the estate owner 
may be avoided. 

Whether one advisor should for- 
mulate a plan, to be reviewed by 
the others, or whether each advisor 
should present his own recommen- 
dations, is, of course, optional, and 
depends to a large extent on all con- 
ditions involved, as well as the qual- 
ifications of the advisors to present 
an over-all plan. Usually there are 
differences of opinion among the 
advisors as to the best course for 
their client to follow, but these 
should be presented in such a form 
that the estate owner may make his 
own decision after considering all 
phases of the problem. 


Data Required 


The preparation of a complete 
estate planning program is, of 
course, out of question unless it is 
possible to obtain from the estate 
owner detailed information concern- 
ing every phase of his problem. The 





following items should not be over- 
looked: 
The Family: 

Under this heading it is impor- 
tant to obtain the following data: 

The names, addresses and dates 
of birth, of .the estate owner, 
spouse, and children, and any other 
persons who may be involved in the 
estate plan. 

In some cases the parents of the 
estate owner and spouse may be 
dead; in others, they may be depen- 
dent; while in still others they may 
be wealthy. 

There may be children who are 
mentally or physically incapacitated 
needing special attention. 

The estate owner may be obli- 
gated to a former spouse who has 
been divorced, or to the children of 
such marriage. 

There may be personal reasons 
for not treating all of the children 
in the same manner. 

Any such information along these 
family and personal lines is always 
very helpful in setting up an ac- 
ceptable estate program. 

The Assets: 

It is important to obtain as much 
information as possible in regard 
to the assets of all persons involved 
in the estate plan, as well as those 
of the estate owner. These items 
include: 

An inventory of all assets, includ- 
ing real and personal property, 
stocks and bonds, bank accounts, 
life insurance, accounts receivable, 


IN" 0M 


_A » * Example , 


“Our servicemen have set a fine ex- 
ample for our country in their response 
to and acceptance of National Service 
Life Insurance,” wrote John O. Pastore, 
governor of the State of Rhode Island 
& Providence Plantations, in a recent 
letter to the editor of The Spectator. 
This action demonstrates their convic- 
tion that life insurance is a great social 
and economic influence in their every- 
day life. as it should be in the lives of 
all who believe in security. This se- 
curity cannot attain a national level 
without individual effort and a wide- 
spread desire for security. Each of us 
can best accomplish this through the 
medium of life insurance—as exem- 
plified by our servicemen, who have 
purchased life insurance in an amount 
which affords a most encouraging in- 
dex, pointing to the further sound and 
secure development of our great coun- 
try in the future.” 

Governor Pastore is a notable ex- 
ample of “hometown boy makes good” 


—in his own hometown! Born in Provi- 
dence on March 17, 1907, Mr. Pastore 
month has clicked over from 39 to 40 
years of age, making him one of the 
two youngest governors in the United 
States. His only other rival for this 
honor is Ellis G. Arnall, governor of 
Georgia. Both are more than a decade 
and a half younger than 54—the aver- 
age age of all governors throughout 
the country, according to a recent study 
of the Metropolitan Life. 

Admitted to the Rhode Island Bar in 
1932, Mr. Pastore’s rapid rise to the 
post of chief executive in his State in- 
cludes the following official steps: 
Elected to House of Representatives, 
1934. Re-elected 1936. Chairman of 
House Corporations Committee. Fifth 
Assistant Attorney General, 1937-1938. 
Member of Charter Revision Commis- 
sion, Providence, 1939-1940. Assistant 
Attorney General, 1940-1944. Elected 
Lieutenant Governor, November 7, 1944. 
Sworn in as Governor, October 6, 1945. 


TOMES OR 
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interests in trust funds or estates, 

It should be determined whether 
there is any jointly owned property, 
and if so, the basis of contribution 
and ownership of the joint owners. 

Does the estate owner, or any 
member of his family, anticipate 
receiving any inheritances? 

Do they have the exercise of any 
powers of appointment? 

Have they made any gifts, in trust 
or otherwise, which might be in. 
cluded in their estates as transfers 
made in contemplation of death, or 
intended to take effect at or after 
death? 

Are any close corporation, part- 
nership, sole proprietorship, or 
other business interests involved? 
The Income: 

It is important to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the present incomes 
of all parties, and if possible their 
needs for spendable income. 
Documents: 

Certain documents should be 
carefully analyzed. For example: 

(1) Wills and trusts. 

(2) Business agreements. 

(3) Insurance and annuity con- 
tracts. 

(4) Tax returns for previous 
years. 

The Liabilities: 

The expenses of last illness and 
estate administration must, of 
course, be estimated, but informa- 
tion should be obtained in regard to 
outstanding loans, notes and mort- 
gages, or any other liability of the 
estate owner or his family. Have 
any notes been endorsed? 
Miscellaneous: 

There are usually special items 
of interest in each and every case, 
some quite out of the ordinary rou- 
tine of estate matters. Important 
among these might be mentioned 
the following: 

Within the last five years, has 
any property been inherited from 
a prior decedent, which might be 
partially exempt from tax if death 
should occur in the near future? 

Are any charitable bequests con- 
templated, especially in connection 
with remainder interests? 

Are any reciprocal agreements 
between members of the family in 
effect or contemplated ? 

It should be constantly kept in 
mind that complete information is 
required for a complete estate plan- 
ning program. 

Future issues will contain addi- 
tional articles on “Estate Plan- 
ning.” 
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PROBLEMS FACING 


l. IS generally recognized that 
the American agency system of 
distributing life insurance and of 
servicing it is an essential part of 
American life insurance and one 
that cannot be eliminated without 
sacrificing the very elements that 
make life insurance what it is to- 
day in our country. It is the very 
heart of the production machinery 
and the service machinery and a 
very important part even of the 
selection machinery of our com- 
panies. 

To realize one of the important 
functions performed under our 
agency system, it is only necessary 
to contrast briefly private insur- 
ance with social insurance. The 
latter must be compulsory and 
necessarily lacking in flexibility, 
whereas private insurance distrib- 
uted and serviced by agents is en- 
tirely voluntary and as flexible as 
individual needs require. Since in- 
dividual protection requirements 
are not uniform, the services of 
the agent will always be required if 
the needs and aims of an individual 
are to be met and guaranteed 
through life insurance. 


Agency System Threatened 


The importance of the agent to 
the American way of distributing, 
servicing, and conserving life in- 
surance is so well known and so 
widely accepted that it would seem 
unnecessary for a voice to be raised 
in his behalf. In the past two or 
three years all of us have noted 
with pleasure the inclusion in com- 
pany statements of paragraphs, and 
even pages, praising the agent and 
commending him to policyholders 
and the insuring public. Increased 
appreciation of his work by the 
public has been revealed by recent 
surveys of public opinion. 

Again, in such an atmosphere, it 
probably appears to most of our 
people quite unnecessary to speak in 
behalf of the agent and the Ameri- 
can agency system. I make bold 


to say to you, however, that there 
are at work today, both in and out 
of our business, forces which, if al- 
lowed to go uncontrolled, may spell 
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Executive Vice-President, National Association of Life Underwriters | 


the ultimate doom of the American 
agency system and the career agent. 

In the belief that the thoughts I 
shall express to you today are 
soundly based, that their expres- 
sion will be for the good of our 
business, that they are shared by 
thousands of career underwriters 
and hundreds of straight thinkers 
in our home offices, and that seeing 
these things as I do, I cannot be 
true to the trust you impose in me, 
if I fail to tell you about them, I 
should like to discuss frankly with 
you some of the dangers that I 


think today face the American 
agency system. 

I should like to make it perfectly 
clear that I believe group insurance 
serves useful social and economic 
purposes. It is only to what is be- 
lieved to be misuse of group that 
objection is made. 

As most of you know, 16 states 
and the District of Columbia now 
have what were regarded at the 
time of their adoption, or amend- 
ment, as fairly comprehensive laws 
on the subject of group insurance. 
Some of the remaining 32 states 
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“Broad extension of group insurance into fields other than those in which an employer-employee relationship exists 
would tend to deprive the insuring public of the services of an agent and to deprive that agent of a market necessary 


have a little in the way of law and 
a little in the way of regulation, 
but for the most part do not regu- 
late group insurance. The so-called 
“group definition,” which served as 
the basis for most of the laws now 
in force in the 16 states and the 
District of Columbia, was adopted 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners 29 years 
ago. The iack of uniform group 
laws throughout the country, and 
their absence almost altogether 
from so many states, led the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to invite the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention 
to propose a model bill for ‘con- 
sideration by all the states. 

As you know, many advocate the 
extension of the group insurance 
privilege to members of trade as- 
sociations and their employees. 
This is now permissible’ in at least 
seven states. Others advocate the 
use ef group insurance to-cover the 
indebtedness of debtors of a credi- 
tor in the-~maximum amount of 
$10,000. Also, there are those who 
believe that no limit of issue of 
group insurance to any one indi- 
vidual should be fixed. 

The position of this association 
toward what we believe to be mis- 
use of the group concept, as pro- 
posed by some and as already en- 
acted into law in a few states, is 
based upon our belief that: 

(a) Group insurance will render 
its maximum service in the best in- 
terests of all concerned where an 
employer - employee relationship 
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to his continuance in the business.” 


exists. Debtor-creditor insurance, 
if the group is confined to the 
debtors of one creditor and the 
amount is kept low, say $2,500, 
would not seem to violate the origi- 
nal concept. 

(b) We fear that adoption of 
some of the proposed recommenda- 
tions would leave the field wide 
open for the extension of group in- 
surance to almost any sort of a 
group including, for instance, all 
the people who live on Rural Route 
3. The connecting bond in that 
case would be almost as close as 
exists in some cases that have been 
proposed. 

(c) Broad extension of group in- 
surance into fields other than those 
in which an employer-employee re- 
lationship exists would tend to de- 
prive the insuring public of the ser- 
vices of an agent and to deprive 
that agent of a market necessary to 
his continuance in the business. It 
has been claimed by many that 
group insurance, instead of ham- 
pering the individual agent, ac- 
tually increases public acceptance 
of life insurance and serves as a 
feeder for both him and his com- 
pany. 

While to some extent these facts 
are undoubtedly true, they carry 
little weight with career agents 
when it is estimated that something 
upwards of 70 per cent of the com- 
missions on group sales go to 
others than career life under- 
writers. This, of course, is not 
true of certain companies, but tak- 
ing group insurance as a whole, 
the 70 per cent is the low figure 


among those given me by students 
of group insurance. Whether we 
accept these facts or not, we must 
admit that due to many of the sales 
procedures followed in distributing 
it, it is possible for group insurance 
to be inimical to the best interests 
of the average career underwriter. 
Entirely too much of it is sold from 
some distant point and without par- 
ticipation in the commission on the 
part of local agents in other cities 
in which the covered employees live 
and work. 

To summarize this whole group 
situation, we believe that in the 
interests of the insuring public, the 
career life underwriter, and the 
companies themselves, some imme- 
diate thought should be given to 
the present situation with respect 
to expansion of group insurance 
coverage. Shall it be further ex- 
tended into fields where the em- 
ployer-employee relationship does 
not exist? In short, in the public 
interest and in the interest of this 
business, isn’t it desirable to more 
clearly define the fields in which 
group sales and individual policy 
sales should be made? 

I know there will immediately 
go up a great cry that these exten- 
sions of group coverage are in the 
public interest. Plenty of people 
over the country are willing to wave 
the flag and talk about the public 
interest. The best interests of the 
insuring public have to do with the 
agent himself. He is the fellow who 
interprets his company and life in- 
surance to the public and interprets 
the public to his company. In my 





opinion, it is clear that in the public 
interest the career agent must be 
protected. I believe that we must 
give him more than just lip service. 
| hope we will use all facilities 
available to protect him against in- 
roads from government competition 
and over-the-counter operators, and 
even those in our business who 
would extend mass selling to the 
point where it ultimately would 
destroy him. 

Again, I should like to make it 
perfectly clear that I believe group 
insurance serves useful economic 
and social purposes. It is only to 
what is believed to be misuse of the 
group concept that objection is 
made. 


Savings Bank Insurance 

As our members know, over-the- 
counter life insurance may now be 
written by mutual savings banks 
in the states of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. Although 
originally offered in the interest of 
low paid workers and as social 
legislation, repeated efforts to raise 
the limits indicate that its pro- 
moters have lost sight of the origi- 
nal objective. Career life under- 
writers sincerely believe that in 
most instances the life insurance 
department of a savings bank is re- 
garded as a “feeder” for other de- 
partments in the bank. The scheme 
rides on the coattails and gains 
public acceptance on the reputa- 
tions of career life underwriters 
and life insurance companies. In 
no one of the three states is a sav- 
ings bank issuing life insurance re- 
quired to meet all the obligations 
imposed upon life insurance com- 
panies. Those who dispense these 
over-the-counter policies are not 
licensed as life insurance agents by 
any one of the states. Although it 
is issued by a certain bank, the en- 
tire assets of that bank are not 
back of the policy thus issued. Be- 
cause there are agents who preach 
life insurance to the public and ser- 
vice all of it whether they get paid 
for it or not, and only because of 
that can a scheme such as savings 
bank life insurance long exist... . 

The career agent of today op- 
poses the extension of savings bank 
life insurance and other over-the- 
counter schemes and looks to his 
association and to the officials of 
our companies to join him in this 
opposition. Agents do not for one 
minute wish to deprive any group 
of the right to go into the life in- 
surance business. They believe 
they have a perfect right to insist 
that such persons meet all the 


qualifications required of our com- 
panies and of us as agents. State 
subsidies, or the-lending of the 
name of a state to such a scheme, 
which is a form of subsidy, are not 
in the best interests of the insuring 
public, the institution of life in- 
surance, or the career life under- 
writers who compose its distribu- 
tive service and, to an important 
extent, its selective system. It is 
contrary to the democratic prin- 
ciples under which we operate for 
the state to favor any one group 
over another. We do not ask for 
favors and we shall oppose with all 
our might the granting of special 
favors to others, and especially 
where such grants tend to destroy 
the business in which we are en- 
gaged or to hamper us in earning 
a livelihood in it. 

Operators of this scheme of sav- 
ings bank life insurance are becom- 
ing bolder and bolder. They now 
openly advertise that a citizen may 
buy life insurance without having 


to be bothered with an agent or to 
pay the commissions which an 
agent would receive. Some savings 
bank life insurance advertising, 
notably, that recently run in Mas- 
sachusetts, makes it clear that they 
seek to sell business over the coun- 
ter by discrediting the agent. 


Direct Sale Competition 


In a great many of our states 
there are life insurance companies 
which undertake by radio, direct 
mail, and newspaper and magazine 
advertising to procure business 
from states in which they are not 
licensed to operate. This is an- 
other example of trading on the 
reputations of career agents and 
law-abiding life insurance com- 
panies. The literature they send 
out often appears to promise re- 
turns that no law-abiding life in- 
surance company could by the 
wildest stretch of imagination hope 
to deliver. Lured on by the thought 
of being able to get something good 


SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


“Although originally offered in the interest of low paid workers and as social 
legislation, repeated efforts to raise the limits indicate that its promoters have 
lost sight of the original objective." 
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for less than true value, the poor 
citizen who buys this stuff soon 
learns to his sorrow that he has no 
recourse whatsoever against the 
man who let him have it “eheap.” 
The concern doesn’t operate in his 
state and his insurance commis- 
sioner has no control over it. 

This situation discredits the 
American life insurance agent and 
law-abiding American life insur- 
ance companies and ought to be 
stopped by proper state legislation. 
It seems to us that there is no rea- 
son why a state cannot prevent com- 
panies domiciled within its borders 
from operating in any other state, 
the entrance requirements of which 
the concern has not met. It strikes 
us that this is a subject well worth 
the attention of insurance commis- 
sioners, and it is our hope that a 
model bill along these lines may be 
offered as a departmental measure 
in the several states in the legisla- 
tive sessions of 1947. We believe 
that continued countenance of these 
practices by the several states is 
exceedingly harmful to the best in- 
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terests of the insuring public, un- 
fair to law-abiding American life 
insurance companies, and decidedly 
unfair and damaging to the reputa- 
tions of the career life insurance 
agents of this country. 


Non-Agent Sales 


We have done considerable talk- 
ing in life underwriter circles about 
competition from government, non- 
qualifying and other mail-order 
houses, over-the-counter schemes 


and their fellow travelers, but, for- . 


tunately, few of us have had cause 
to fear direct competition from our 
own home offices. There is in 
evidence a tendency to sell “whole- 
sale” not only group life insurance, 
but group annuities. Whether the 
sale be made direct without any 
commission to an agent, or whether 
the sale be made indirectly through 
reinsuring a corporation which it- 
self has no agents, pays no commis- 
sions and pays no premium taxes, 
the result is just as bad. It is my 
considered opinion that in the in- 
terests of its members, this Asso- 


“The literature they send out often appears to promise returns 
that no law-abiding life insurance company could by the wildest 
stretch of imagination hope to deliver." 
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ciation must condemn any such 
practicés. ... 

The “over-the-counter” people 
tell us they can sell more cheaply 
because they do not have to pay 
commissions to an agent. What 
they don’t say is that they do not 
deliver as much as a life insurance 
company delivers through its agent, 
They could only deliver an equal 
amount of protection and service 
through an agent. We repeat what 
we have previously stated, namely, 
that they can do what appears from 
the outside to be a fair job only 
because there are thousands of 
agents of life insurance companies 
at work daily in the field. 

We sincerely believe that the 
career agent has a dollar and cents 


James E. Rutherford 


value to his company and through 
it to the policyholder in the matter 
of selection; that he has a dollar 
and cents value to the company as 
well as to the policyholder in the 
matter of conservation; that he has 
a dollar and cents value to the com- 
pany in the matter of promotion 
and public relations; that he has 4 
dollar and cents value as the local 
listening post through which public 
reactions are ascertained and com- 
municated to the Home Office and 
which reactions must be considered 
in formulating wise operating poli- 
cies. 

We believe he has all these in ad- 
dition to the dollar and cents value 
of the time he spends in educating 
people as to what life insurance is 
and does and inducing them to buy 
it. This career agent is paid for 
being a salesman, but his selling 
activities constitute only a small 





portion of his total work. His other 
activities have a dollar and cents 
value, too! 

The career agent of today serves 
billions of paid-up and orphan busi- 
ness; he is the field service agent 
for Social Security, government life 
insurance of World War I, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, and 
many public protection and retire- 
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ment plans, for the servicing of all 
of which he receives not one dime. 
He must render assistance in con- 
nection with all these plans. He 
must coordinate them with the pri- 
vate life insurance owned or to be 
purchased by the individual. 

Before companies go further into 
the field of special policies with re- 
duced percentages of first and re- 
newal commissions, we believe it 
will be well for them to consider 
the total amount of work the career 
agent must now do and the decreas- 
ing portion of it for which he is 
compensated. It all sounds good 
when we talk about doing it in the 
public interest, but there is a limit 
to which it can be carried... . 

In addition to the foregoing, we 
believe that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that modern qualification laws 
be enacted by all of the states. It 
was our hope that this business 
might do a sufficiently good job of 
policing itself as to avoid the evils 
of mass and indiscriminate recruit- 
ing. Although valiant efforts in 
that direction are being made and 
many companies are to be com- 
mended for their efforts, it becomes 
increasingly evident that the career 
underwriter must have the protec- 
tion of proper qualification laws. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


"It is clear that in the public interest the career agent must be protected. | hope 
we will use all facilities available to protect him against inroads from govern- 
ment competition and over-the-counter operators." 


It is my hope that by the time 
the 1947 sessions of the various 
state legislatures are under way we 
may have a model qualification bill 
ready to be offered in all legisla- 
tures in which such laws are now 
deemed to be inadequate. It is 
regrettable that many situations to- 
day appear to be such that they can 
only be cleaned up by law. 

The foregoing leads us to another 
suggestion, namely, that coincident 
with the passage of adequate quali- 


fication laws, we should seek to 


strengthen the insurance depart- 
ments in most of our states. Most 
of them are woefully under-staffed 
and the commissioners under-paid. 
Commissioners get together fre- 
quently in the meetings of their 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, but I ask you—how 
many states provide expense ac- 
counts for such worthwhile pur- 
poses? 

The premium tax was originally 
imposed for the purpose of paying 
the cost of state supervision of in- 
surance. We have now reached the 
point where about 95 per cent of 
such taxes over the country go into 
the general revenue funds of the 
states, and an average of not over 
5 per cent is spent in the work of 
the insurance departments. 

There seems little use to adopt 
qualification laws, such as many 
career life underwriters would like, 
until we first secure more adequate 
appropriations for our state insur- 
ance departments. 


Proselyting is another topic that 
some people think about when the 
subject of agency practices is men- 
tioned. Both the practice of prose- 
lyting and that of appointing part- 
timers in urban centers are disap- 
proved, and rightly so, by this as- 
sociation. However, I do hope we 
realize that a modern agency prac- 
tices agreement must have in it 
something more than a reference to 
the part-timer and a reference to 
proselyting. It must, in our opinion, 
be a document calculated to increase 
respect for the career agent and to 
aid in the preservation of the 
American agency system. It must, 
therefore, touch upon a great many 
of the things covered in this paper. 

In conclusion, let me say that it 
would have been much easier for 
me to have omitted these remarks 
than it is for me to make them. I 
realize that some of them are go- 
ing to be distasteful to some péople. 
My natural desire is to please and 
not to displease. However, after 
much consideration I have conclud- 
ed that I cannot remain true to the 
trust you have imposed in me and 
longer keep quiet about these mat- 
ters. 

So long as I know about them, 
and believe them to be dangers to 
the American agency system, but 
keep quiet about them, the respon- 
sibility is mine. When I call them 
to your attention I at least make 
sure that from now on you share 
with me the responsibility for giv- 
ing attention to them. 
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Aw: misconceptions-which may 


exist about my viewpoint should be 
cleared away at once so that they 
will not encumber our subsequent 
discussion. I shall not pour for 
you a paean of praise that the pub- 
lic debt is a national blessing. I 
shall not seek to seduce you into a 
soothing somnolence with the argu- 
ment that the public debt doesn't 
matter because we owe it to our- 
selves. And I shall not dole out 
a dirge of despair that this debt is 
a daemonic destroyer of all hope 
for the future. The public debt is 
simply Brobdingnagian. Most of 
all, it is simply a fact. Let us pro- 
ceed from there, leaving the deter- 
mination of why and wherefore to 
the historians, and the determina- 
tion of right or wrong to the moral- 
ists. 

We enter this post war world 
with that Brobdingnagian debt as a 
fact—and in my opinion, with an- 
other fact. That other fact has 
been pointed to by many. The CIO 
said recently: “It will shortly be 
within our power to determine for 
ourselves the nature of all the sur- 
roundings amid which we live our 
lives.” The BIS said in its thir- 
teenth annual report: “Man’s ma- 
terial welfare need be held back 
neither by lack of technical knowl- 
edge nor by insufficiency in nature’s 
gift of basic materials.” TT. G. 
MacGowan, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company’s manager of 
market research, said in a study 
published by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York: “After the 
war we shall see manufacturing 
productivity per worker rise tv 
heights which would have seemed 
fantastic a few years ago.” Dr. T. 
W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago stated: “We are going to 
have a much larger volume of farm 
products than we had before the 
war. Taking agricultural output 
as a whole, it means one-fourth 
more than we had in 1939.” And 
the London Economist spoke in its 
Centenary issue of “. . . the means 
for ending poverty and insecurity, 
which this generation is the first 
to possess.” 

If these men, and many others 
who are speaking in the same vein, 
are right—and I believe that they 
are—this one fact is the promise 
of plenty. Never before in history 
has that promise existed outside 
of dreams. To this generation, that 
promise, I believe, is real. 
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These two facts—the existence 
of our gigantic public debt and the 
existence of the almost incredible 
promise—play upon each other with 
a primeval significance. If we can 
realize the promise, the debt is no 
problem. If we can appropriately 
manage the debt we shall have an 
excellent chance to realize the prom- 
ise. Here is a challenge, with the 
highest stakes in all history. 

The American economy has in its 
progress reached this beneficient 
promise of plenty by the partial 
and, thus far, very inadequate ex- 
ploitation of the technique of the 
division of labor. In the division 
of labor everyone becomes a special- 
ist and, as a result, is more produc- 
tive than the jack - of - all - trades. 
Essentially, this specialization is 
attained by vast investment in 
tools and facilities, for the special- 
ist requires vast equipment. It is 
by the use of vast equipment that 
he is more productive. 

A striking microcosm was given 
by Frank D. Newbury, vice-presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric, in a 
speech before the American Man- 





agement Association, in regard to 
the household incandescent lamp. 
He said: “The work is done large- 
ly on automatic machines by rela- 
tively unskilled women. In 1924 
the average hourly rate for this 
class of labor was 37 cents; it had 
increased to 57.8 cents per hour in 
1940 or to 156% of the 1924 rate. 
The direct labor cost per lamp in 
1940 was only 19% of the cor- 
responding cost 16 years earlier, 
and hours per lamp had been re- 
duced to 12% of the hours required 
in 1924. In this case wage rates 
were increased, and selling prices 
were reduced. The 100-watt lamp 
sold for 60 cents in 1924, and a 
better lamp of the same size sold 
for 15 cents in 1940.” 

With this specialization of ade- 
quately equipped labor, the produc- 
tivity of the economy has become 
so great, and its knowledge of how 
to go farther is so large, that the 
miracle of war production could be 
realized and the promise of plenty 
can come within view. This spe- 
cialization is the key to the future, 
just as it has been the fulcrum 
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which has lifted our society from 
the serfdom of the past. 

This specialization entails a high 
degree of urbanization of popula- 
tion. A recent study of the Na- 
tional Housing Administration 
shows where we are going, when 
it says: “If the trend is main- 
tained, which is likely under favor- 
able economic conditions, it appears 
that nonfarm families may consti- 
tute 85% of all families by the end 
of 1955.” A projection still further 
ahead probably would raise the per- 
centage. The contrast with Colonial 
times, when the percentage was 
under 10%, is striking. 

This specialization requires free- 
dom of the individual and of busi- 
ness, and it requires willingness to 
work for value produced. These 
two requisites for utilization of 
division of labor, and, as well, the 
necessity for equipment of the 
worker and for urbanization, I as- 
sume, require no discussion, being, 
surely, so obvious as to be visible 
to the naked eye of even the most 
myopic of.all God’s creatures. 

But there is a final requirement 






which may not be so evident. This 
division of labor entails a money 
economy. Only the unskilled jack- 
of-all-trades can seek to produce 
what he requires and to do the 
slight exchange he needs by bar- 
ter. The skilled urbanized work- 
man, utilizing the tools provided 
by large investment, must ex- 
change his labor for money and 
the money, in turn, for goods 
and services he requires. In- 
deed that exchange through money 
is an essential part of his 
freedom. As F. A. Hayek says in 
his popular “Road to Serfdom”: 
“. . . money is one of the greatest 
instruments of freedom ever in- 
vented by man. It is money which, 
in existing society, opens an as- 
tounding range of choice to the 
poor man—a range greater than 
that which not many generations 
ago was open only to the wealthy.” 

The miracle of war production 
and the unprecedented promise of 
the future, while properly attrib- 
utable to the division of labor, are, 
therefore, just as attributable to 
the operation of the money econ- 





omy. The money economy is just 
as requisite as the division of labor 
—they are but the reverse sides 
of the same coin. 

This money economy has func- 
tioned in the development of the 
country through a series of finan- 
cial institutions and techniques. It 
is not too much to say that these 
institutions and techniques are the 
money economy. 

These institutions aac techniques 
have been, and are being, profound- 
ly affected by the rise in the public 
debt. That rise in the public debt, 
as a part of war finance, has had 
an impact upon them which the 
statistics show strikingly: the ris- 
ing proportion of assets which con- 
sist of government securities, the 
preponderant degree to which gov- 
ernment securities constitute the 
money and capital markets, and the 
degree to which the interest rate 
structure and mechanism of inter- 
national finance are involved in the 
public debt. I shall not stop to re- 
count the figures here; most of you 
are doubtless fully familiar with 
them, antl they are easily available 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and 
the Treasury Bulletin. 

But while the statistics show the 
impact qvantitatively, they do not 
convey adequately the tremendous 
implications to the functioning, 
both present and future, of this 
vital money economy. 

Realization of the promise of 
plenty requires that the institutions 
and techniques of the money econ- 
omy—inseparable Siamese -twin of 
the division of labor—which have 
brought us to the periphery of the 
land of promise continue to func- 
tion adequately. Since the public 
debt has such a tremendous impact 
upon them, the management of the 
public debt will in very large mea- 
sure determine whether they do so 
function. This may be illustrated 
more specifically by five examples. 

‘1. The commercial banks have 
beenavitalinstrument inthemoney 
economy in two ways: first, they 
have provided a major—and until 
the war, an increasing proportion 
of—the medium of exchange, and, 
second, they have financed the short 
and medium term operations of 
business and individuals. To per- 
form these functions in a develop- 
ing and rapidly changing economy, 
the commercial banking system has 
had to be exceedingly flexible. De- 
posits and assets have had to move 
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rapidly from section to section of 
the country and within sections. 
The proportions of assets devoted 
to varying purposes have had io 
change freely. New techniques for 
clearance and operation have had 
to be rapidly developed and 
rapidly changed to fit the country’s 
requirements. Deposits have had 
to shift in form between time and 
demand savings, and there has had 
to be extensive interchangeability 
between deposits and currency. The 
total volume of credit provided by 
the system has had to change. Ex- 
tensive losses have had to be taken, 
partly because of loans poorly made, 
but also to a very considerable de- 
gree because of economic, tech- 
nological and social change withii: 
our country, and these have had to 
be covered by reserves or surplus— 

else back failure resulted. The 
essence of commercial bank func- 
tioning, therefore, has been flexi- 
bility. The weaknesses which have 
marked commercial banking at 
various stages of our history have 
essentially arisen from inability to 
be sufficiently flexible. 

In the future, the need for flexi- 
bility in this group of institutions, 
so essential to the money economy, 
will surely not be less than in the 
past and may more likely be greater. 
It is at this point that the expan- 
sion in the public debt becomes sv 
significant. Ere long the commer- 
cial banks are likely to have three- 
quarters of their assets in govern- 
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ment securities, and most of the 
balance in cash at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks—which is also govern- 
ment securities. And realistically, 
the prospects are that for a very 
long time after the war and its im- 
mediate aftermath have passed, the 
volume of government securities 
which must be held by the banks 
will not significantly diminish; in- 
deed, during the next two or three 
years, bank holdings must expand 
very considerably—probably more 
than most bankers realize or are 
prepared for mentally. 

There is, therefore, a great prob- 
lem in the development of a tech- 
nique whereby the commercial 
banks can maintain the high de- 
gree of flexibility which is so 
necessary, if the money economy is 
adequately to function, and at the 
same time, carry that large volume 
of government securities which the 
public debt will necessitate. I sup- 
pose very few will now question the 
use of that word “necessitate”: in 
any event the Economist seems 
aptly to have described the condi- 
tion. Its Centenary issue pointed 
out that: 

“Thirty years ago, the banks 
were trading institutions likeothers 
with particular responsibilities for 
probity and caution, but with no 
closer organic connection with the 
central mechanism of the state 
than many other industries. Today, 
they have been caught up in that 
mechanism beyond the possibility 


of disentangling In other 
words, the textbook definition of a 
bank is now badly out of date.” 

Later, it said, of the American 
scene, that: “The primary function 
of banking will continue to be the 
holding of whatever (large) part 
of the public debt at whatever in- 
terest rate is necessary to comply 
with official requirements. Presum- 
ably, the banks will continue to 
exercise this function voluntarily. 
The entire system, including the 
Federal Reserve, has given hos- 
tages (or has had them taken from 
it) and it will be a long time be- 
fore these are returned.” 

The Scylla in this picture is that 
the banks will become rigidified in 
public debt, and the Charybdis is 
that their efforts to provide the 
economy with sufficient flexibility 
will sporadically upset the govern- 
ment security market and the man- 
agement of the public debt. 

2. The Federal Reserve System, 
as the nation’s central bank, is 
functionally a part of the commer- 
cial banking system and is impor- 
tant to the economy in the same 
way and for the same reasons as 
the commercial banks. In the long 
stretches of American history in 
which there was no central bank, 
monetary operations were exceed- 
ingly spotty and often impaired 
the functioning of the economy. In 
those three periods when a central 
bank has existed, the record is by 
no means spotless; yet on balance, 
the need for a central bank to 
facilitate the operation of the 
money economy seems beyond argu- 
ment. 

The flexibility required of the 
commercial banks is even more 
greatly required of the central 
bank. It is the epitome of commer- 
cial bank requirements, it is the 
institution of final resort for the 
provision of flexibility. 

With the expansion of the pub- 
lic debt and the necessary reliance 
by the Treasury upon the commer- 
cial banks, the central bank also 
has become the instrument of final 
reliance for the Treasury. The 
commitments, regarding market- 
ability, convertibility, price and 
yield, on the public debt which the 
Treasury has made and is making 
depend for their fulfillment in final 
essence upon the Federal Reserve 
System—the Treasury is making 
commitments for someone else to 
validate. 

In the past the obligation of the 
central bank was the provision of 
the necessary flexibility for the 
commercial banks as a means of 





facilitating the operation of the 
bounteous money economy. In the 
future a second obligation is added 
by the public debt, and that is the 
obligation to the Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve System to 
an even greater degree than the 
commercial banks is now filled with 
government securities as a conse- 
quence of war finance and expan- 
sion of the public debt. Its statu- 
tory restrictions have recently had 
to be relaxed to permit it to carry 
the load. But this expansion of re- 
sources to meet immediate require- 
ments by statutory alteration is 
only an episode and is not a coping 
with the basic problem. That basic 
problem, to repeat, is the recon- 
ciliation of the two obligations 
which the central bank must carry. 
The development of a technique 
and understanding of how this can 
be done is urgent. 

8. A third essential institution 
of the money economy is life in- 
surance. In an agricultural society, 
life insurance played a minor role 
since the farm was the instrument 
of social security and provided a 
means of livelihood and retirement 
for old age and dependency. In an 
urban society, which is so neces- 
sary an aspect of division of labor, 
a substitute had to be found for 
the farm. This substitute was the 
sharing of risks of death and the 
provision for old age and depen- 
dency, through life insurance. 
*So vital was the requirement for 
a substitute for the farm that, in 
addition to private life insurance, 
a public social insurance system had 
to be provided in order to assure 
some minimum for an urbanized 
people. But this governmental in- 
stitution does not and cannot be the 
entire job because a minimu—nct 
yet provided for all of the popula- 
tion—is wholly inadequate to meet 
the varying desires and require- 
mentsof a free, diversified, specia!- 
ized, highly productive, and enter- 
prising people. Furthermore, as the 
standard of living rises, the eco- 
nomic need for life insurance in- 
creases. 

Just as the basic method to pro- 
vide more goods and services has 
been to make them more efficiently 
and, therefore, more cheaply, sothe 
primary way to provide more adc- 
quate life insurance is to make it 
cheaper. An_ essential in the 
mechanism of life insurance is an 
interest return on reserve funds. 
The lower is the interest return, 
the more expensive is insurance, 
and vice versa. As F. M. Hope, 
actuary emeritus of the Occidental 


Life of California, put it in a re- 
cent paper: “The job of interest 
is to make life insurance cheaper 
and to provide contingency funds.” 

Consequently, the decline in the 
interest rate over the last decade 
has made that substitute for the 
farm increasingly expensive to 
American citizens. The trend in 
this direction is accentuated by the 
growing proportion of assets which 
must be held in government issues 
on the fixed pattern of rates and 
maturities. 

But life insurance fulfills an- 
other role—though one which is be- 
img challenged by what, in words 
Lancelot Hogben used in his 
“Science For The Citizen” in an- 
other connection, is“. . . a theory 
with nothing to commend it but 
the elegance of flawless reasoning 
from premises which have no 
foundation in fact.” It is a view 
well stated by a contributor to the 
January, 1945, issue of “Foreign 
Affairs” as follows: “It seems gen- 


erally agreed that the chief diffi- 
culty in the United States will be 
to reverse the trend which has led 
to the high level of savings.” 

As a major substitute for the 
farm for social security, life in- 
surance through the reserves 
accumulated by the millions of 
small savers has become a major 
pool of capital in the country. It 
surpasses in size by a wide margin 
all of the other institutional capital 
pools—savings banks, building and 
loan associations, trust companies, 
etc. It is the instrument by which 
to a greater degree than any other 
the small savings of the millions 
are converted into the capital equiv- 
ment of industry by which mass 
production and division of labor 
operate to their munificent ends. 
But as a concomitant of war finance, 
the assets of this capital pool have 
been converted into government 
securities so that now perhaps two- 
thirds or more of this pool consists 
of government paper. 
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Before the war these institutions. 


had the requirement of providing 
life insurance as cheaply as pos- 
sible and of transforming savings 
to capital equipment of industry. 
As a.consequence of the rising pub- 
lic debt, a third obligation has been 
added, which is a participation in 
the support of the public debt. 
Reconciliation of this obligation 
with the most desirable function- 
ing of life insurance as an essential 
part of the beneficent money 
economy is an urgent problem. 

4. The structure of interest rates 
has played a most vital role in the 
operation of our economic system 
based upon division of labor and 
money. Differentials in rates be- 
tween securities of somewhat simi- 
term have constituted a market 
evaluation of relative risks and 
the wherewithal to establish re- 
serves to carry the risk. Differen- 
tials between securities of compar- 
able quality have measured the 
differences in risk and in reward 
required for differing time periods. 
Alterations over time in the level 
of these rates and in their inter- 
relationships have constituted the 
method by which the complex of 
economic forces in a free economy 
have tended to attract additional 
funds to areas of need with greater 
or less vigor. 

Fluctuations in the rate have 
constituted the economy’s signal to 
attract more savings or to pull 
funds from abroad or to discourage 
savings and let funds go abroad. 
Changes in rates and rate relation- 
ships over time have been the 
method by which institutions with 
funds to invest or lend have been 
guided as to the disposition of these 
funds most appropriate to the 
economy. Fluctuations in rates 
have expanded or diminished the 
earning power of the financial in- 
stitutions in broad accord with the 
success by which their functions 
were being fulfilled. Fluctuations 
in rates and rate differentials hav> 
permitted various users of funds 
to make their needs felt by those 
who had funds to lend or invest. 

While in a small and simple 
economy these economic functions 
might conceivably be performed 
consciously, and without the in- 
terposition of changes in rate, di- 
rectly by those with funds, the 
magnitude and complexity of the 
American economy, and of the 
world of which it is a part, make 
the conscious performance of these 
functions almost inconceivable. 
However extensively staffed by 
whatever degree of expertness, it 
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is hardly conceivable that any in- 
stitution on Wall Street or Locust 
Street or in Washington can com- 
pletely know and adequately eval- 
uate the relative needs and desires 
of every money and capital-using 
segment of this economy. Unless 
some central body of experts can 
know and adequately evaluate and 
determine priorities, the money sys- 
tem must have a mechanism 
through which this function can be 
performed. That function has been 
the structure of interest rates. 

With the war and the vast ex- 
pansion of the public debt, a 
rigidification of interest rates on 
government securities has been 
deemed desirable. This rigidifica- 
tion has been applied not only to a 
rate, but to the entire structure of 
rates. The open market personnel 
of the Federal Reserve System were 
specifically ordered, as the Annual 
Reports show, to carry on opera- 
tions “for the purpose of maintain- 
ing about the present general level 
of prices and yields of Government 
securities.” 

But we now have reached de- 
mobilization and the reconstitution 
of a financial system to operate in 
the time of peace. We come to that 
period with a public debt so large 
that a great social interest attaches 
to the level and structure of interest 
rates—far greater than ever be- 
fore. And because of that public 
interest, we come to peace with the 
interest structure on government 
securities substantially rigidified on 
a curve from 34% to 2-1%, and 
with maturities limited to 25 
years. ~Because of the function- 
ing of financial institutions this 
rigidification of rates on govern- 
ment paper substantially rigidifies 
rates on all paper of high quality 
and subject to varying concepts of 
risks, the rigidity is imparted to 
lower quality securities. In this 
situation the complex, but vital 
economic role of the interest rate 
in the money economy has been 
made almost non-existent. I do not 
mean to suggest that interest rates 
are too high, or that they are too 
low, or that they are correct—even 
if they were any one of these at the 
moment, they would be another at 
a different time in a different en- 
vironment. 

The problem faced, therefore, is 
either the reconstitution of the role 
of interest to perform the peace- 
time function, or the creation of a 
substitute technique to perform 
that function. It is a function or 
series of functions that will some- 
how occur. The reconstitution or 


invention of a substitute must pro- 
vide for the performance of the in- 
dicated economic functions and, as 
well, for adequate consideration to 
the Treasury, and, therefore, the 
social needs. 

5. The division of labor and the 
money economy have not been phe- 
nomena of the domestic economy 
alone. They have been the process 
by which world economy has op- 
erated at least since the industrial] 
revolution, and aside from the past, 
they are the inescapably necessary 
techniques if the division of labor 
is to be followed. 

The reconstitution of an interna- 
tional monetary system of ex- 
change has been recognized to be 
an essential of post-war world or- 
ganization which few question to 
be a prerequisite for any enduring 
hope. But the international mone- 
tary organization cannot be di- 
vorced from the domestic monetary 
organization since, indeed, they are 
but pieces of the same whole. For 
there to be an international sys- 
tem, the monetary systems of par- 
ticipating countries impinge at 
least peripherally. A relation ex- 
ists between interest rates and 
yields, between the quantities of 
money and the qualities of money, 
and through these and other fac- 
tors, in the costs of production and 
prices, and thus, the volume and 
terms of trade. 

Clearly, then, the domestic mone- 
tary system and its techniques are 
integrally related to the interna- 
tional monetary system. And, there- 
fore, the policies of public debt 
managemert and interest rates 
have a most significant bearing 
upon the success or failure of 
efforts to reconstitute a world order. 
Here, again, therefore, there is a 
problem of reconciling the needs 
and desires of the Treasury and of 
domestic purposes to the world 
order. 

I certainly do not mean to sug- 
gest that the money economy or the 
institutions which constitute it 
have functioned to perfection in the 
past, or that they are likely to do so 
in the future. But these functions 
must be performed, and unless we, 
as a country, intend to abandon 
division of labor—which is incon- 
ceivable if we wish even to main- 
tain the present standard of living, 
to say nothing of improving it— 
the great problem is to restore and, 
if possible, improve their operation. 
Unless we can do so, we can hardly 
hope to realize the pulchritudinous 
promise of plenty. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Brady Company Owes a Debt of Gratitude 
to some Life Insurance Representative 


Sam WILLIAMS is one of the best employees of the 
Brady Company, Inc. Sam works 40 hours a week 
and that means 40 hours of work every week, because 
Sam has his mind on his job. 

But would that be so if an Equitable Society repre- 
sentative hadn’t aided him with his personal insur- 
ance problems, or if the Brady Company hadn’t 
provided Group Insurance and a Pension Plan? 
Suppose Sam spent part of his 40 hour week worry- 
ing about his “troubles”? Would he ever be able to 
retire at the rate he was saving? What would happen 
to his family if he should die? 

Millions of men in America once faced their own 
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“sea of trouble”, until some life insurance man 
stepped into the picture. 

Equitable Society representatives are not always 
thanked by those whom they have assisted, but their 
silent, indirect contribution to the community at 
large is often more important than the immediate 
benefit to the policyholder. 

Equitable Society field men can be proud of the 
respect that is theirs as members of a highly regarded 
profession, and as representatives of an institution 
like The Equitable Society. They can be prouder 
still that by serving Equitable Society members... 
they serve America. 
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ing practices of 104 life insurance com- 


panies, representing 87.4% of total life 
insurance in force. The survey covers ap- 
plicants involving commercial airlines, : 


private flying and military flying, both as 
passengers and as crew members. The 


tabulation summary, showing practices in 
1945, 1940 and 1935, is as follows: 
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AIRLINE FLYING 
Summary of Practices of 104 Life Insurance Companics Representing 
i 87.U¢ of Total U.S. Life Insurance in Force 




































































1935 ——— 1940 1045 
4 Lin.Extra Limit & < in. Extra Limit b4 t Win. Extra Limit 
" No.of By No. By Ins. Pren, of Ins. No.of By No. By Ins. Pren. of Ins. “o.of Py Yo. By Ins. Prem, of Ins. 
PILOTS & CREWS Co's of Co's in Force Per $1,900 Issued Co's of Co's in Force Per $1,000 Issued Co's of Co's in Force Per $1,900 Issued FAS 
United States Transports C 
Limitations 47 45.2 51.8 - - 55 52.9 51.3 - - e3 19.8 o?,¢ - - £ 
most Liberal - - - $15 $20,000 - ~ - $12 425,000 - - - $4 $50,000 
Most Frequent - ~ - $25 $10,000 - - - $25 $ 5,000 - - - $5 $19,900 
average - - - £25.60 $ 9,300 - - - *21.20 * 2,200 - - - $ 5.40 #19, 000 
Individual Consideration 23 22.1 27-6 - - 16 15.4 25.9 - - 7 6.7 1.1 - - 
Exclusion Clause Used 21 20.2 12.4 - - 23 27.1 15.9 - - 9 £.7 2.5 - - 
Declined 13 12.5 8.2 - - 10 9.6 6.9 - - 5 4.8 3.6 - - 
Western Homisphere Transports 
Limitations 31 29.8 11.2 - - 42 40.8 41.1 - - &2 78.8 92.2 - - ‘ 
Most Liberal - - - "5 $20, 000 ~ - - $12 #20, 000 - - - $5 $35,000 3 
Most Frequent - . - $35 $10,000 - - - $25 $ 5,000 - - - $5 $10, 000 .” 
Average - ~ - $30.50 $9,800 - - - #22.20 % 7,600 - - - $6.30 $17,100 
Individual Consideration 33 31.8 58.8 - - 23 22.1 27.9 - - a 7.7 1.7 - - 
Exclusion Clause Used 25 24.0 21.3 - - 27 26.0 23.6 - - 6 8.7 2.5 - - 
Declined 15 144 8.7 - - 12025 7.4 - - © 4.8 3.6 - - 
World-Wide Transports 
Limitations 4 3.F 3 - - 9 8.7 2.6 - - 75 72.1 66.5 - - 
Most Liberal - - - #25 $10, 000 - - - $12 $10,900 : - - $5 £30, 000 
Most Frequent ~ - - $25 $10, 000 - - - $25 $10, 000 - - - $10 #10, 000 
Average - - - $25 $ 7,500 - - $20.60 ¢ 9,200 - - - $10.90 #11, 900 ] 
Individual Consideration 54 52.0 6€.9 - - 49 47.1 58.6 - - 15 14,4 27.4 - : 
Exclusion Clause Used 22 26.9 22,4 - - 5) 29.8 25.9 - - 9 8.7 2.5 - ° 
Declined 1g 17.3 10.4 - - 15 14,4 12.9 - - 5 4.8 3.6 - - 
1935 1940 1945 
7 % WYo.—Ers. Min.Extra ¢ $ No.Hrs. Min. Extra 4 a No.Ers. Min. Extra 
No.of By No. By Ins. Without Prem. No.of By To. By Ins. Without Prem. No.of By No. By Ins. Without Prem, 
PASS=NGERS Co's of Co's in Force Ext.Prem. Per $1,000 Co's of Co's in Force Bxt.Prem, Per $1,000 Co's of Co's in Force Ext.Prem. Per $1,000 
United States Transports 
No Limitations y 3.8 my - - 14 13.5 20,2 - - 68 65.4 47.9 - - 
Limitations 56 53.9 69.3 - - 55 52.8 58.0 - - 23 22.1 50.9 - - 
Most liberal - - - 100 $1.00 - - - 200 $1.00 - - - 300 $2.00 
Most Frequent - - - 50 $2.50 - - - 100 $2.50 - - - 250 2.00 
average - - 7 4q $3.04 - - - 98 42.36 - - ~ 188 $2.63 
Individual Consideration 31 29.8 28.8 - - ou 27.1 20.7 - - ° 7.7 1,1 - - 
Exclusion Clause Used 10 9.6 1.2 - - G &.7 1.1 . - u 3.8 el - - Pas 
Doclined 3 2.9 - - - 2 1.9 - - 1 1,0 - - = 
Western Hemisphere Transports ; 
Wo Linf tations - - - - - 5 we 5.4 - - 6 57.8 36.8 - - ; 
Limitations 30s -28.8 13.6 - - 34 32.7 35-3 - - 1é 17.3 49.8 - - 
Most Liberal - - - 100 $1.00 - - - 200 $1.00 - - 300 %2,00 
Most Frequent - - - 25 $2.50 - - - 59 $2.50 - - - 250 $2.00 ; 
Average - - - 35 33-33 - - ” 7é $3.29 - - - 199 $2.75 1 
Individual Consideration 49 47.2 68.4 - - ul 39.4 = 37. “ . 17 16.3 10.5 . ” : 
Exclusion Clause Used 20 19.2 16.3 - - 21 20.2 19.0 - - 7 6.7 2.8 : : 
Declinod 5 hcg 1.5 - - 3 2.9 1 - - 2 1 1 - - 
World-Wide Transports 
No Limitations - - - - - 1 1.0 1.1 - - 53 51.0 31. . os 
Limitations 5 4.8 05 - - 7 6.7 24,9 ° - 12 11.5 ee | - ° 
Most Liberal - - - 75 $2.00 - - - 100 $1.00 - - - 300 $2.00 PI) 
Most Frequent - - - - - - . . 100 “ ° - 250 $2.00 = 
average - - - 4o $5.63 - - - 83 $2.70 - - - 189 $3.92 ! 
Individual Consideration 66 63.4 71.4 - - 63 60.5 41.7 - - 27 26.0 12,6 - - 
Exclusion Clause Used 24 (23.1 21.5 - - 27 26.0 26.5 - - 7 6.7 2.8 - - 
Declined 9 8.7 6.6 - x S 5.8 3.7 - - 5 4.8 8.8 - - 
J I 
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PLOTS & CHEWS 
Company Owned 
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Most Frequent 
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Average 
Individual Consideration 
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Special Consideration 
Exclusion Clause Used 
Declined 
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MILITARY FLYING 
Summary of Practices of 104 Life Insurance Companies Representing 
7.4% of Total U.S. Life Insurance in Force 


1935 1940 
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Ko Limitations 
Limitations 

host Liberal 
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Individual Consideration 
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Most Liberal 
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Under the stimulation of higher 
wages, higher prices, and inflation- 
ary talk—topics prevalent in all 
business circles, and of increasing 
interest to the man in the street— 
a committee has been formed to 
study this country’s public debt 
policy and its effect on the common 
welfare. The national debt, now in 
the neighborhood of 275 billion dol- 
lars, is a must item for postwar 
consideration. The Falk Founda~ 
tion has contributed $100,000 in 
order to help finance research work, 
which will ultimately be published 
in a series of short pamphlets for 
wide circulation. 

The committee will give consid- 
eration to the implications of the 
debt to prices, to the purchasing 
power of money and savings, to its 
effects upon economic incentives and 
to the policy as to interest rates, 
floating debt and debt retirement. 

Chairman of the committee will 
be W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chair- 
man of the National City Bank of 
New York. Mr. Burgess made pub- 
lic the news of the committee’s 
formation, and the grant from the 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, 
which will finance this study. In- 
surance men participating in this 
work include John S. Sinclair, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, who 
will serve as vice-chairman of the 
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committee; and Donald B. Wood- 
ward, research assistant to the 
president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
who will serve as secretary. Mr. 
Woodward’s article on this out- 
standing problem appears on Page 
22 of this issue. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
Mutual Life, who has been rumored 
as a likely choice for head of the 
World Bank, and G. Willard Smith, 
president of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, will 
also serve on the committee. Con- 
sultants to the committee include 
Sherwin Badger, financial secre- 
tary of New England Mutual, and 
S. M. Foster, economic adviser of 
New York Life. 


Educational Survey 

‘The educational field of insurance 
was highlighted by several out- 
standing developments during the 
past month. The necessity for re- 
training veterans, for recruiting 
new men in view of the increases in 
business reported along the entire 
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front, and the mushrooming of 
numerous training programs at col. 
leges and universities and within 
company organizations, has resulted 
in a confused picture of “what is 
being taught, how it is being 
taught, and to whom it is being 
taught.” 

Under the sponsorship of the In- 
surance Institute of America, the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is undertaking the country’s 
first grass-roots survey of all forms 
of insurance education, except for 
that given in colleges and universi- 
ties. The survey will be completed 
June 80, according to an announce- 
ment by Institute President James 
A. McLain, president of the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of 
America. The purpose of the sur- 
vey is to gather necessary data 
upon the basis of which the Insti- 
tute can recommend ways and 
means of meeting needs for new 
or revised training procedures and 
material indicated by post-war de- 
velopments in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Copies of the printed manuscript 
reporting the results of the survey 
will be distributed, without charge, 
to all companies, organizations and 
individuals furnishing information, 
to colleg: and university teachers 
of insurance, libraries of higher 
educational institutions, and the 
press. 


Interest in Training 


Satisfactory results in the work 
done by the students of insurance 
marketing courses at Purdue Uni- 
versity have created widespread in- 
terest in this work, and because of 
the desire to spread this work to 
other colleges, the committee on 
education and training, of the Life 
Insurance Agenty Management As- 
sociation, has been asked to ex- 
plore the possibility of setting up 
similar courses in other institu- 
tions, and to make certain that such 
work is co-ordinated with the gen- 
eral training program of both the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

Other angles of the educational 
needs of life insurance were also 
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proposed. One of these proposals 
was to make a survey of college un- 
dergraduates in order to find out 
what they are thinking about their 
future careers. Armed with this, 
it would be possible to find out what 
life insurance has to offer to meet 
the students’ thinking and set up 
working plans to bring more col- 
lege men directly into life insur- 
ance. 
Scholarship Fund 

Instrumental in paving the way 
for direct assistance to collegiate 
training programs is the establish- 
ment of an annual $3,000 scholar- 
ship fund to be divided equally be- 
tween Butler and Indiana Universi- 
ties—the first scholarship grant of 
its kind, it is believed. The grant 
was announced last week by Presi- 
dent George A. Bangs of the Ameri- 
can United Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. Through this 
fund, life insurance scholarships be- 
come available next fall at the two 
schools. 

In announcing the grant, Presi- 
dent Bangs said that it was a part 
of American United’s general pro- 
gram for expanded and improved 
life insurance service. Students in 
the two universities receiving the 
scholarship will not be required to 
enter the employ of any life insur- 
ance company upon graduation. De- 
tails as to the granting of the 
awards will be announced later by 
the universities. 


Aviation Policies 

One of the markets that is in for 
extensive development in the com- 
ing years is private flying. The 
small plane manufacturers are try- 
ing to bring their product within 
the reach of the “average” man, 
and individual interest in private 
flying for travel, and in pleasure 
flying grows from day to day. 

In keeping with the trend of the 
times, extensive liberalization in is- 
suing policies have been made by 
life insurance companies, according 
to a report by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Analyzing the current 
practices of 104 life insurance com- 
panies, representing 87 per cent of 
total U. S. life insurance in force, 
the Institute reports that several 
companies now will issue policies to 


_.. IN REVIEW! 


persons contemplating travel as 
passengers in private pleasure 
planes at standard rates, without 
regard to possible extent of the 
travel. See pages 28 and 29. 
Including these companies, more 
than 60 per cent of the companies 
surveyed will issue policies on this 
basis when the applicant does not 
contemplate more than normal 
pleasure flying, usually measured at 
about 5000 to 7500 miles annually. 
In 1940 there were no companies 
writing policies at standard rates 
without regard to amount of flight 
and only one-third of the com- 
panies wrote them with a limit, 
then usually about 2000 miles. 
Perhaps even more striking is 
the change in issuing policies to 
owner-operators of pleasure planes, 
who can now secure policies with 
about three-fourths of the com- 
panies at an extra premium of 
about $5 per $1,000 of insurance. 
In 1940, by contrast, only 42 per 
cent of the companies would insure 
such persons and the extra premium 
was about $12 in most cases. 
Persons contemplating travel in 
non-scheduled commercial planes 
can secure policies at standard 
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rates, without regard to amount of 
travel, with about 6 per cent of the - 


companies. This same travel was 
greatly restricted in 1940. 
Canadian Production 

On the production front, substan- 
tial increases in business are con- 
tinually reported. The Department 
of Insurance at Ottawa, Canada, re- 
ports that during the year 1945 the 
net amount of life insurance ef- 
fected in Canada was $1,002,576,- 
988. This represents an increase 
of 11.3 per cent over the correspond- 
ing amount effected in 1944. 

Of the total amount effected in 
1945, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $810,335,413, industrial insur- 
ance to $133,935,471, and group in- 
surance to $58,306,104. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada on Dec. 31, 1945, was 
$9,753,959,083, this being an in- 
crease of 6.7 per cent over the cor- 
responding amount in force at the 
end of 1944. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1945, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $7,374,259,804, industrial insur- 
ance to $1,312,976,009, and group 
insurance to $1,066,723,270. Cana- 
dian companies carried $6,443,533,- 
631 and British and United States 
companies, $3,310,425,452. 

During the year 1944 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $244,426,883 and the annuity 
consideration to $22,104,692, while 
for the year 1945 these receipts 
were $261,243,849 and $27,836,601. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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H. G. Woodbury Retires 
From Reserve Loan Life 


Harry G. Woodbury, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Tex., will retire on May 1 
after a tenure of service that began 
in 1898 when, as an office boy, he 
joined the then one-year-old com- 
pany. 

Mr. Woodbury has served in al- 
most every division of the Reserve 
Loan Life. He has been cashier, 
auditor, assistant secretary, secre- 
tary, secretary and treasurer, and 
vice-president and treasurer. 

President Walter O’Donohue, of 
Reserve Loan Life, in talking with 
a representative of The Spectator 
about the retirement of Mr. Wood- 
bury, after nearly 49 years of ser- 
vice, said: “I know of.no man in 
the business of life insurance in 
the United States who has given 
more to a company, to the business 
and to the public than has Harry 
Woodbury.” 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, at Newark, N. J., 
has reentered the State of Texas, 
at least for ordingry life insurance 
business. The company has opened 
group and ordinary offices in the 
Lone Star State. 

The move created something of 
a furor in the Southwest, since the 
Prudential action marks the tech- 
nical return of the second big out- 
side company into Texas following 
the passage of the Robertson in- 
vestment law in the State in 1907, 
which caused the withdrawal of 
16 companies. 

Three of those companies com- 
plied with the Texas law and did 
so because of their outstanding 
policies in the State, without ac- 
tively going after business. They 
also paid all taxes that had ac- 
crued while they were absent. 
They were the Prudential, the 
Metropolitan Life of New York 
and the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York. Action of 
the Prudential now spells a recog- 
nition of the fact that Texas is an 
important field for its continuing 
endeavors. 

The first ordinary life agency of 
the Prudential in Texas now is in 
charge of James G. Hill, C.L.U.., 
with offices in the Republic Bank 
Building in Dallas. Development 
in Texas is under overall charge 
of Gerald A. Eubank, Rear Ad- 
miral of the Navy on terminal 
leave and long a national figure in 
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INSTITUTE AWARD WINNER 


The 1945 Award of the American Pub- 

lic Relations Association, made to 

Institute of Life Insurance recently for 

“Meritorious Public Relations Perform- 
ance.” 


life insurance circles. He has been 
manager of the company’s largest 
ordinary agency in New York City, 
but he is a native of Houston and 
well-qualified to handle the re- 
crudescence of the Prudential in 
Texas. 

The Amicable Life Insurance 
Company of Waco, Texas, in 
March revised the set-up of its 
official family without changing 
the tenor of the administration. 
President A. R. Wilson was made 
chairman of the board of directors 
and Holt Massey, who has been 
secretary, was made president of 
the company. At the same time, 
K. H. Easley was elected secretary 
and actuary and all other officers 
were re-elected to their posts. The 
agency forces will continue to be 
headed by Agency Manager Ed- 
ward E. Roberts and Vice-Presi- 
dent W. L. Edmond, under the 
personal direction’ of Chairman 
Wilson. 

The Great American Reserve 
Life Insurance Company of Dal- 
las, Texas, has elected Russell F. 
Good as vice-president in charge 
of the group and franchise depart- 
ment. He has already taken up his 
new duties with a background that 
included the agency secretaryship 
of the American Hospital & Life 
Insurance Company of San Anto- 
nio. A native of Missouri, Mr. 
Good has had extensive sales ex- 
perience in a variety of fields. 


Sawyer Heads Bar 
Association Committee 


V. J. Skutt, vice-president and 
general counsel of the United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Neb., and chairman of the 
insurance section of the American 
Bar Association, has announced the 
appointment of a special commit- 
tee of the section to be known as 
the insurance status committee. 
The membership of the committee 
is as follows: 

Chairman: Elmer Warren 
Sawyer, 116 John Street, New York 
7 

Vice-Chairman: Henry S. Moser, 
77 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman: Chase M. Smith, 
4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Ill. 

Marcus Abramson, 60 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hale Anderson, 690 Asylum Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. 

John V. Bloys, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hon. Robert E. Dineen, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Hon. Maynard Garrison, 417 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Orville F. Grahame, 18 Chestnut 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

H. E. Hilton, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S., Ins. Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Robert L. Hogg, 230 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Edwin W. Patterson, Kent Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 
37, Be. 

_ J. Donald Whelehan, 45 Kilburn 
Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

V. J. Skutt, 3316 Farnam Street, 
Omaha 1, Neb: Ex-officio. 

Following the annual meeting of 
the section in Cincinnati in Decem- 
ber, at which meeting considerable 
time was devoted to the status of 
insurance as commerce, the council 
of the section authorized the crea- 
tion of a special committee the duty 
of which would be to consider prob- 
lems created by the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case de- 
cision and the enactment by Con- 
gress of Public Law 15. 

One of the functions of this com- 
mittee will be the collection of data 
relating to the status of the insur- 
ance business under federal and 
state regulatory laws. This data 
will include briefs in cases in State 
and Federal courts involving insur- 
ance as commerce and all such other 
data as the committee may believe 
helpful to the section. The commit- 
tee expects to meet in early May. 
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“I need his advice—but tell him I’m in conference 


If you are a life insurance agent, you know the impor- 
tance of life insurance — and the importance of having 
it not tomorrow, nor the day after tomorrow, but NOW, 
today. 

Yet being human there are times when you wonder 
just how hard you should try to persuade people t O see 


you even in their own interest. 


\t the John Hancock we have had some interesting 
reflections on this point. These reflections came as one 
of the results of a study which an outside organization 
made for us on the general subject of life insurance. 
\lmost invariably the person interviewed would com- 
ment on the helpful nature of the advice of the life 


insurance agent. Even under occasional direct ques- 


$7,256,618,763 
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tioning, complaint of too much persistence was 
negligible. 

This is one of the reasons why we believe the future 
of life insurance looks better than ever, why we think 
And this is why we devote 
agents give good 


it’s a fine business to be in. 
time and thought to helping our 
service to those who really need life insurance. 


itndlance 


LIFE meunanen wt... halle 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 





Insurance in force 


December 31, 1945 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
101st Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggre- 
gated $192,672,219 in 1945. Of this total, $109,476,268 
was paid to living policyholders. Payments to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died, $83,195,951, were the largest 
in the Company’s history. Payments to the beneficiaries 
of policyholders who died in the Services amounted to 
$8,361,400 in 1945, and $19,590,700 since Pearl Harbor. 


** * 


Life Insurance in Force in this Company totalled 
$7,979,193,102 under 3,401,178 policies at the end of 1945, 
the largest amount in the history of the Company. The 
gain in insurance in force during the year, $334,489,672, 
was the greatest since 1930. 


** * a 


Sales of New Life Insurance in 1945 amounted to 
$564,180,100, an increase of $38,380,300 over 1944. 


** * 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life in- 
surance and annuity contracts, totalled $3,813,504,094 at 
the end of 1945, reflecting an increase of $242,765,154 
during the year. The assets exceeded the Company’s re- 
serves and other liabilities by $231,013,622, which amount 
constitutes the Company’s Surplus Funds held for general 
contingencies. 
° ** * 

Holdings of United States Government Obligations 
amounted to $2,319,748,756 as of December 31, 1945. 
This is more than 60 per cent of the assets. The policy of 
investing in United States Government bonds aided the 
Government in World War II, helped to hold in check the 
forces of inflation, and provided the safest of investments 
for the Company’s funds. The increase during 1945 was 
$380,643,935. 


** * 


Holdings of All Other Bonds and of Stocks, preferred 
and guaranteed, aggregated $857, 100,505 at the end of 1945. 
During the year the Company purchased $157,653,493 of 
such securities, but largely because of a substantial volume 
of redemptions and maturities, the holdings decreased by 
a net amount of $62,484,613, as compared with the end 
of the previous year. 


x4 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate amounted 
to $354,128,970 at the end of 1945. There were 34,211 of 
such mortgage loans. During the year the Company made 
1,150 new loans of $7,500 or less. 


** * 


Holdings of Real Estate at the end of 1945 aggregated 
$22,898,411. This amount compares with $35,976,144 at 
the end of the previous year. 


xk 


Policy Loans at the end of the year amounted to 
$166,454,501 on 427,944 policies. The corresponding 
figures for the end of 1944 were $188,185,417 on 483,338 
policies, 
* * * 

Reserves Against the Company’s Contractual Obli- 
gations were further strengthened at the end of 1945. 
Almost three-fourths of these reserves were computed at 
25% per cent or lower interest. The interest rate assump- 
tions reflect the Company’s program of taking positive 
steps to meet the realities of the low yields currently 
available from the highest quality of investments. 


** * 


Dividends payable in 1946 amount to $38,895,341. The 
New York Life is a mutual company, and dividends are 
paid to policyholders only. 


*“" 


A More Complete Report, as of December 31, 1945, 
contains additional statistical and other information about 
the Company and will be sent upon request. A list of the 
bonds and preferred and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


agli. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks............... 
Bonds: 
United States 
Government 
Obligations 


$36,675,514.81 


$2,319,748,756.00 
109,129,002.00 
33,514,137.00 
Railroad.............. 233,526,062.00 
Public Utility 321,924,183.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 74,504,514.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed 


Canadian....... 


Municipal 
3,092,346,654.00 


84,502,607.00 
354,128,970.11 
166.454,501.57 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 

Policy Loans 

Real Estate: 
Home Office 


Other Home Office 
Properties 


$11,172,924.00 


548,247.97 


Foreclosed Properties 22,898,411.27 


under Contract of Sale 


Other Foreclosed 
Properties 


1,557,520.27 


9,619,719.03 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 23,189,388.92 
32,031,975.75 

1,276,071.20 


$3,813,504,094.63 


Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net). . . 


Other Assets..... 








Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued 
at $51,384,812.00 are + with Government or State 


authorities as required by law. 


The C 


* 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance 
and Annuity Contracts: 


Computed at 3% interest $784,716,342.00 
Computed at 254% or 


lower interest 


$2,983,317,299.00 
2,198,600,957.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 
Supplementary Contracts 


310,610,004.00 


Reserve for Dividends left with the 
Company 


Dividends payable during 1946 


181,187,718.29 
38,895,341.00 
31,554,274.13 


Premiums paid in advance. . 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 


4,200,000.00 
21,925,663.76 
7,141,412.99 
3,658,759.15 


Currencies* 
Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities. ...... 
Estimated amount due or accrued for Taxes. .. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . 





TOCA. EERBERESOMO, 36.0 sccdensscaves $3,582,490,472.32 
Surplus Funds held for general 


contingencies 


231,013,622.31 





$3,813,504,094.63 





*This Reserve is held chiefly against the difference between 
Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities. 


y started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
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RELIMINARY work on the 
P President’ Highway Safety 

Conference has been practi- 
cally completed and representa- 
tives from the 48 States will soon 
be gathering in Washington for 
the Conference scheduled for May 
8, 9 and 10. , 

This nation-wide attack on high- 
way safety problems was con- 
ceived by the President last De- 
cember when he wrote to Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator and 
General Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, announcing his intention of 
calling such a conference. At that 
time the President told General 
Fleming that the purpose of such 
a conference was to “make our 
streets and highways safer for 
motorists and for the public... .” 

The need for the conference is 
clearly evident. The accident rate 
has increased greatly since the 
end of gasoline rationing and the 
subsequent increase in highway 
traffic. Traffic fatalities in Janu- 
ary of this year totaled 3,000, a 
49 per cent increase over the same 
month in 1945 and a 5 per cent 
increase over January, 1941. In 
February, traffic fatalities dropped 
to 2,450, reflecting a seasonal 
trend and the shorter month. But 
this was a 45 per cent increase 
over February, 1945. 

The National Safety Council 
estimates 1946 traffic fatalities at 
38,000, or an increase of about 
10,000 over 1945, and almost as 
many as 1941, the previous peak 
year. 

Clearly, 1946 is the critical 
year. The success or failure of 
the President’s Conference will 
determine whether this frighten- 
ing death toll will be cut down. 

Since the end of rationing, traf- 
fic has increased about 37 per 
cent, and will continue to increase 
as new cars become available. Be- 
cause of artificial] restraints on 
traffic during the war there has 
been a terrific upsurge in automo- 
bile usage. Worn out vehicles (it 
is estimated that more than half 
the automobiles on the road are 
10 years of age or older), bad 
tires, rusty drivers, and deferred 
highway construction are all aid- 
ing the grim reaper. 

The President’s Conference will 
focus attention on the highway 
safety problem, serve as a clear- 
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ing house to facilitate nation-wide 
agreement on steps necessary to 
meet that problem, and give Fed- 
eral leadership in mobilizing pub- 
lic support for the needed safety 
programs of responsible State and 
local authorities. 

Governors of all the States have 
been invited to attend the Confer- 
ence as heads of their State dele- 
gations, which will include chiefs 
of State police, highway and motor 
vehicle commissioners, State su- 
perintendents of instruction, pub- 
lic service commissioners, repre- 
sentatives of State legislatures, 
and leading representatives from 
groups, associations and the gen- 
eral public as may be selected by 
the governors. The mayors, city 
managers, school superintendents, 
traffic engineers and other inter- 
ested officials of cities have also 
been invited. Representatives of 
private national organizations 
having a basic interest in high- 
way safety will make up a large 
segment of those in attendance. 

A top coordinating committee 
of 11 outstanding figures from 
organizations interested in high- 
way safety, including Wallace J. 
Falvey, Chairman of the National 
Conservation Bureau, has already 
completed the spade work for the 
Conference. 

In addition, the agenda is being 
drafted by eight Conference com- 
mittees, which will submit re- 
ports at the meeting in Washing- 
ton. The reports of these commit- 
tees will embrace all elements of 
highway accident prevention, and 
will contain recommendations for 


discussion and endorsement by 


the Conference. 


Committee Reports 


These eight committees will re- 
port on accident records, educa- 
tion, enforcement, engineering, 
laws and ordinances, motor vehi- 
cles administration, public infor- 
mation, and organized public 
support. 

The Conference will then make 
a final report on the problems of 
highway safety and recommend a 
course of action to be carried out 
at the State and local levels. But, 
if the job ends here the Confer- 
ence will have been a failure, for 
Federal controls are not contem- 
plated and it will be the responsi- 
bility of public officials and the 
operators of motor vehicles to put 
the recommendations into effect. 


Job of Education 


It will be primarily a job of 
education. The insurance com- 
panies and their representatives, 
regardless of past performances, 
can play an outstanding part in 
making this job a success. If high- 
way fatalities are to be reduced, 
the public must be acquainted 
with the facts, and the job must 
be done on a localized basis. The 
public must be educated to the 
wisdom of enforcement, adequate - 
financing for highway construc- 
tion, compulsory vehicle inspec- 
tion, driver licensing and instruc- 
tion, the teaching of safety in all 
schools, and a host of other 
factors contributing to highway 
safety. 





HE greatest census project in 

history, consisting of the simul- 
taneous enumeration of the people 
of all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, is being planned to 
be taken coincident with the gen- 
eral census of the United States 
in 1950. 

It is expected that final an- 
nouncement covering the details 
of this enterprise will be made 
following a meeting of census 
technicians of this hemisphere, 
sponsored by the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, to be held in 
late 1947 or early 1948. 

Under the present plan, each of 
the 22 American nations will take 
a complete census for 1950. Cer- 
tain minimum standards will be 
adopted by all of the countries, 
thereby making it possible, for 
the first time, to obtain compa- 
rable census data for all the 
American nations. This hemis- 
pheral census would embrace not 
only population, but agriculture, 
trade data, nutrition, health, sani- 
tation, shelter, standards of liv- 
ing, and teaching. 

The United States Census Bu- 
reau has requested an allocation 
of funds from the State Depart- 
ment amounting to about $57,000 
for a project designed to assist 
the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere by providing consul- 
tation services and fellowship 
training in census methods. 


Preliminary Studies 


Statistical representatives of 
most of the Western nations have 
already made a preliminary study 
of the problems involved in their 
own nations in connection with 
this census. A study will begin 
shortly to determine the presence 
or absence of suitable census 
maps throughout the hemisphere. 
Maps do not exist for many areas, 
and an attempt will be made to fill 
the gaps. 

Census-taking generally, through- 
out most of the Latin American 
nations, has been sketchy and in- 
adequate according to United 
States standards. Ecuador has 
never had a census. Bolivia’s last 
census was in 1900; Uruguay’s in 
1908; Argentina’s in 1914; Haiti’s 
in 1918-19; Costa Rica’s in 1927; 
El Salvador’s in 1930, and the 
Dominican Republic’s in 1935. 

Paraguay took a census in 1936- 
37 and Columbia in 1938. Peru, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, the United 
States, Chile, and Brazil had cen- 


suses in 1940; Venezuela and Can- 
ada in 1941, and Cuba in 1943. 

However, in many of these 
countries the censuses were not 
uniform and some areas were in- 
adequately covered. 


HE Veterans Administration re- 

ceived 46,000,000 pieces of mail 
concerning veterans’ life insur- 
ance during 1945. In the five years 
that National Service Life Insur- 
ance has been in effect more than 
18,000,000 insurance contracts 
have been issued totaling more 
than $144,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance protection. 

During the five year period, up- 
wards of 30,000,000 new aillot- 
ments from service pay have been 
recorded. In the last six months 
millions of discontinuances of 
these allotments, brought about 
by demobilization, have been proc- 
essed. 

During November, 1945—1,085,- 
000 discontinuances of allotments 
were received; in December, 1945 
—1,700,000; in January, 1946— 
1,973,000 and in February—1,517,- 
000. 

Direct remittances for insur- 
ance have increased from about 
350,000 a month about the time 
of VJ-Day to about 1,500,000 a 
month. 

o i 


Mortality Figures 
For World War II 


Interesting mortality figures in 


connection with World War II 
were released recently by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Figures reported are for Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany, France 
and Japan. 

The combat deaths of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the statisticians re- 
port, are divided as follows: More 
than 250,000, or two-thirds of the 
total, natives of the United King- 
dom; Canada’s losses of more than 
35,000 were next heaviest, while 
Australia’s loss was more than 
25,000 men, New Zealand’s more 
than 10,000, South Africa’s about 
7000 and India’s loss nearly 30,000. 
Combat deaths took a toll of near- 
ly 10,000 among men from the Brit- 
ish colonies. 

Losses among naval and air per- 
sonnel of the British Empire num- 
bered more than 100,000, or about 
one fourth of the Empire’s total. 
British Navy losses were slightly 
over 50,000, with an additional few 
thousand men in the Canadian and 
Australian navies. The bomber 


command of the Royal Air Force 
lost more than 40,000, while 
Canada’s losses in the air made up 
nearly one half, and Australia’s 
about a third of their total deaths. 

“The total battle toll in World 
War II was appreciably greater 
than that in World War I,” say the 
statisticians. ‘Death losses in the 
earlier conflict are not accurately 
known, but most of the estimates 
are of the order of 8,000,000. This 
is 1% million to two million less 
than the estimated number for 
World War II. For the European 
theater, battle losses in the two 
world wars are about equal. The 
higher aggregate toll in World War 
II is accounted for by losses, ex- 
ceeding 1% million men, incurred 
in the Asiatic and Pacific theaters 
during the recent conflict. World 
War I military deaths in the 
European theater were about equal- 
ly divided between the eastern and 
western fronts, but in World War 
II, losses on the eastern front, es- 
timated at about six million, were 
much the heavier. 

“The comparative toll of the two 
world wars differs greatly for most 
of the major belligerents. Ameri- 
can losses in World War II were 
about six times as high as in 
1917-18. Russia’s losses in World 
War II appear to be twice as great 
as in the earlier conflict when allow- 
ance is made for boundary changes 
after World War I. German losses, 
in the war just ended, with allow- 
ance for such changes also, are es- 
timated to be about 50 per cent 
above those of the last war. Be- 
cause of the radically different 
nature of the fighting in western 
Europe in the two world wars, Brit- 
ish Empire losses in World War II 
were less than half those in the 
earlier war, but the reverse is true 
with respect to her naval losses. 
Largely as the result of France’s 
quick defeat in 1940, her war losses 
in World War II were less than 
one eighth of those sustained in 
1914-18. Italy’s losses likewise 
were much smaller in the second 
world war. 

“Japan suffered only trifling 
losses in World War I, in which 
she was a purely nominal ally. Con- 
sequently, her losses of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 soldiers and 
sailors after Pearl Harbor are in- 
comparably greater than those of 
the earlier war. A similar contrast 
exists with respect to China, whose 
military contribution to World War 
I was insignificant, due to her mili- 
tary weakness and to the fact that 
there was little fighting in Asiatic 
territories.” 
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EVERAL bills affecting life in- 

surance and personal accident 
and health insurance were passed 
by the New York Legislature this 
year and are now awaiting. the 
Governor’s signature or veto. One 
of these bills would permit do- 
mestic insurers to invest in any 
income-producing real property 
where not used primarily for agri- 
cultural, horticultural, ranch, min- 
ing, recreational, amusement or 
club purposes. The total invest- 
ment in such property may not 
exceed three per cent of the in- 
surer’s admitted assets and the 
cost of any individual property 
may not exceed one-quarter of one 
per cent of the insurer’s admitted 
assets. Other additional safe- 
guards are provided. 

This broadening of the recog- 
nized classes of reserve invest- 
ments should materially assist life 
insurance executives who have 
been finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to invest their funds in such 
a way as to obtain an income yield 
sufficient to meet interest rate 
assumptions on their outstanding 
contractual obligations. This pro- 
posal represents a definite depar- 
ture from existing statutory re- 
quirements by permitting invest- 
ments in equities instead of first 
liens. 

” * 

Pps amendment, now 

awaiting Governor Dewey’s 
action, would liberalize the insur- 
ance law with regard to the in- 
vestment by life insurance com- 
panies in emergency housing. 
Under the present law a domestic 
life insurance company may pur- 
chase land in a city, or lease land 
from a city having a population 
of 100,000 or more. In the pro- 
posed bill the population require- 
ment is reduced from 100,000 to 
75,000. These population limits 
are arbitrary and the amendment, 
if it becomes law, will not only 
provide a desirable investment 
opportunity to life insurance com- 
panies but will also aid materially 
in easing the present housing 
shortage. 


a 2 
ERTAIN of the large life in- 
surance companies found 
themselves in disagreement over 
at least one bill which was passed 
by the Legislature. This mea- 
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sure would increase the limit of 
monthly premium collection com- 
missions from the present five per 
cent to six and one-half per cent. 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company appeared at legislative 
hearings in support of the mea- 
sure and argued that the increase 
was highly desirable in order to 
encourage monthly premium col- 
lection business. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s 
representative, in opposing the 
measure, argued that an increase 
was unnecessary and would only 
result in higher cost of insurance 
to the policyholders. The proposed 
increase, while permissive, would 
in effect be mandatory because of 
the competitive position of the 
large companies mentioned. 
* s 

ON-PROFIT dental expense 

indemnity may become avail- 
able to citizens of New York if 
the Governor signs another bill 
passed by the Legislature. The 
present law providing for non- 
profit hospital service and medical 
expense indemnity corporations 
would, by this amendment, be 
liberalized to permit dental ex- 
pense indemnity. 

It is interesting to note that a 
law, which up until now has ap- 
plied only to domestic life insur- 
ance companies, may be extended 
to apply to all other types of do- 
mestic insurers. The present law 
requires that, when any domestic 
life insurance company disburses 
$100 or more, it must evidence 
such disbursement by a voucher 
signed by the recipient, correctly 
describing the consideration for 
payment. The present law also 
provides for certain detailed item- 
izations. The bill now before Gov- 
ernor Dewey would extend this 
requirement to all domestic com- 
panies, thus including companies 
other than domestic life insurance 
companies. 

. = 

N Insurance Department mea- 
sure, which was passed by 

the Legislature and which will 
likely be signed by the Governor, 
effects an important change in the 
grounds upon which the super- 
intendent may disapprove or with- 
draw approval from a personal 
accident and health insurance 
form. Under the present law the 
superintendent may disapprove 
any form which is misleading or 
which violates any law. The pro- 
posed amendments empower the 





superintendent to disapprove or 
withdraw approval where a form 
is unjust, unfair, inequitable or 
contrary to the public policy of 
the State, as well as where it igs 
misleading or in violation of law, 
The additional powers have been 
modeled after the present New 
Jersey statute and should result 
in stricter supervision of certain 


types of accident and health 
policies. 
& o 
DEPARTMENT _ measure 


which was drafted in cooper- 
ation with the New York Frater- 
nal Congress provides for the 
strengthening of fraternal benefit 
society reserves through the build- 
ing up of a special contingency 
reserve. This bill, which was 
passed by the Legislature and is 
now before the Governor, has as 
its objective the strengthening of 
the position of those fraternal 
societies whose reserves are com- 
puted on a valuation basis with 
an interest assumption of four per 
cent. 


THER legislative proposals 

affecting life insurance which 
failed to pass were bills to reduce 
the rate of interest payable on 
policy loans to three per cent and 
to require an automatic premium 
loan policy clause. 

An Insurance Department pro 
posal to amend the personal acci- 
dent and health standard insur- 
ance provision law to permit the 
filing of late proof, where timely 
proof was not reasonably possible, 
failed to receive legislative ap- 
proval. Company representatives 
argued in opposition to the bill 
that, by excusing late proof, many 
stale claims would be presented, 
thus depriving the companies of 
the opportunity to make a satis- 
factory investigation of claims at 
the time of their origin. 

The 1946 Legislature received 
a report from the New York State 
Commission on Medical Care, & 
temporary commission, appointed 
by the 1944 Legislature to study 
the problem of compulsory medi- 
cal care. A majority of the Com- 
mission reported that the cost of 
any compulsory plan would be too 
great an expenditure to be im- 
posed on the people until the ac- 
cumulation of some experience in 
the field of medical and hospital 
insurance. Four separate minority 
reports containing various recom- 
mendations were also submitted. 
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LOW DEMOBILIZATION—At 
S last there are many signs that 

the general economic situation 
is being appreciated by the press 
and parliament. There has been 
a great unrealism these many 
months—and falling production. 
The removal of secrecy reveals 
facts as they are. 

With 1,750,000 still on munitions 
at the end of the year and still 3,- 
500,000 in the forces, reconversion 
has not really begun. Above all 
the £2,500,000,000 of war damage 
and delayed repairs are still to be 
tackled. 

Slowness of demobilization is 
the main cause. The Bevin formula 
has caused the prior release of 
those whose services cannot be 
utilized — advertising men and 
salesmen, office men not opera- 
tives. 

In my day to day travels in fac- 
tories it seems unbelievable that 
with two million people now out of 
the services so few can have reach- 
ed the operative end of factories. 
e.g. I write this in a factory of 
8000 people which to date has only 
received 100 men back. Worse 
than this the continued call up of 
young skilled men—even men with 
fifteen years’ experience is playing 
havoc with production—the last 
cadre of skilled men are disap- 
pearing. 

Those who come back to produc- 
tion, so few as yet, come in good 
heart and increase production far 
more than their relative numbers. 

However wonderfully women 
have worked, it is ungracious folly 
to pretend that women newcomers 
can replace men in comparable 
numbers. 

Special “B” releases of key men 
are negligible for production and 
only now is government taking 
swifter action in specific cases as 
breakdown becomes inevitable. 


ENERAL SITUATION—Food 

is worse; clothing supply is 
worse and coupons cannot be ex- 
changed save after many visits to 
shops spread over months; trans- 
port is worse than at any time in 
the war. The prospect for next 
winter is gloomy. For most peo- 
ple, it is not possible to find any 
relieving feature. Wardrobes are 
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in still worse condition for we 
largely exist on our prewar stocks; 
the lack of food is sapping the 
morale and spirit of the nation. 
Fortunately these things are be- 
ing realized. The removal of the 
Essential Work Orders in May 
will demonstrate still further the 
facts of the situation. People will 
be free to work where they will; 
employers will be able to remove 
those for whom there is no work. 
National initiative can then have 
free play to get on with those jobs 
which can be tackled for at pres- 
ent the nation is hamstrung. 

The one relief visible in the 
shops is the availability of small 
household goods, the lack of which 
has so distressed housewives. 
Queues and shortages make the 
woman’s life indeed a heavy one. 

As might be expected the black 
market grows rapidly—but not in 
so pernicious a form as is to be 
found in many European countries. 
Some welcome it as a sign of free- 
dom and initiative for it will also 
break down ineffective and worse 
than useless controls. 

om * 


ETURN TO LONDON—London 

is still short on a prewar basis 

of 900,000 people including 450,000 

children. The housing problem is 
acute. 

The difficulties of getting a home 
going again form a formidable 
catalogue. To set agafnst this and 
surpassing it has been the kind- 
ness of neighbors and strangers. 
Shopkeepers are harsh and un- 
couth but in the queues is much 
helpfulness. The tales so diffi- 
dently told, which my wife hears 
of those bombed out several times, 
demonstrate courage and character 
beyond all praise. 

Our house is badly damaged, 
but we shall not even try to begin 
essential repairs this year. The 
windows of my office blown out by 
fly bombs have now been repaired 
after the passage of two winters. 


OLLAND-GERMANY — I have 

recently been in Holland; 
there, progress is speedy. Labor 
is available in abundance. Jobs 
can be tackled. 

No enlightened plan, based on 
any consistent theory, emerges for 
Germany. The situation is dis- 
quieting. There is curiously 
enough but little discussion any- 
where. Yet every phase of na- 
tional life should be expressing 
some view on this issue. 


HE FUTURE—lIt can barely be 

hoped that there can be any 
substantial easement in 1946—and 
not so much even in 1947. De- 
liveries of plant for repairs are 
not likely to come freely forward 
for eighteen months to three years, 
With luck, 1948 should be pros- 
perous. 

Government action, so little con- 
cerned with reality and so much 
with the political fagade, is delay- 
ing matters. Cripps “working par- 
ties” for various industries must 
act as a further brake however 
well intentioned he may be. 

Churchill spoke very truly “The 
inherent vice of capitalism was 
the unequal sharing of blessings; 
the inherent virtue of socialism 
was the equal sharing of misery.” 

We are in danger of prolonging 
shortages unnecessarily. 


Nine Billion Dollar 
Passed by Equitable 


Benefit payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries by The Equitable 
Society aggregated $238,064,000 
last year, an average of $27,176 
every hour throughout the year, it 
was announced recently by Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president. 

Life insurance protection pro- 
vided by The Equitable Society 
crossed the nine-billion dollar mark 
last year to a new record high of 
$9,172,440,000. Of the total in- 
surance in force, $5,569,776,000 is 
owned through individual policies 
and $3,602,664,000 through group 
policies safeguarding workers in 
over 2000 business enterprises. 
New life insurance sales in 1945 
amounted to $649,987,000. 

The assets guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of the Equitable’s 6,052,513 
insurance and annuity contracts 
and group certificates increased 
$341,455,000 last year, the greatest 
gain in the Equitable’s history, to 
a new high of $3,849,438,000. 

Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds aggregated $1,923,- 
667,000 at the year-end, a net in- 
crease of $1,607,221.000 since Pearl 
Harbor and equivalent to 52 per 
cent of the entire assets of the 
Equitable. 

Pointing out that Equitable 
funds are at work in business en- 
terprises in every state of the 
union, Mr. Parkinson stated that 
new investments totaling $458,916,- 
000 were made in industry and 
business last year at an average 
return of 3.21 per cent. 
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AIDE, recently chief of the 

tropical disease treatment 
branch of the Surgeon General’s 
Office, has been named scientific 
director of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, it was 
announced by M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the Fund. 

Dr. Dieuaide, who received the 
Legion of Merit for his supervi- 
sion of the treatment of malaria 
and other tropical diseases in the 
Army, joins the Fund this month. 
Before going into the Medical 
Corps in 1943, he was clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment of Dr. Dieuaide’s appoint- 
ment, Mr. Linton reported that di- 
rectors of the Fund had approved 
a new series of grants totaling 
$310,000 in support of research 
work on diseases of the heart and 
related diseases at 27 institutions 
in this country and Canada. This 
action brings the total of grants 
made since the Fund was organ- 
ized to $436,000. 

* 


Coxe, : FRANCIS R. DIEU- 


* * 


The mid-year conclave of the 
National Council of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
was held this past month at 
Omaha. Committee reports were 
impressive evidence of the wide 
field activity of the organization, 
which gathered for its four-day 
meeting with a new high in at- 
tendance. The agency practices 
committee urged new agreement 
on the recruiting of agents, par- 
ticularly veterans. The taxation 
committee reported in favor of 
removal of discrimination against 
insurance in the form of Federal 
and State taxes. 

* * * 

The 1946 Schools in Agency 
Management, sponsored by the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
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ment Association, have been 
scheduled for the following dates 
and locations: 

April 22-May 3, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, Cal. 

June 10-June 21, Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. (for “combi- 
nation” Weekly premium and Or- 
dinary representatives). 

July 8-July 19, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

July 22-Aug. 2, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 

Since 1929, some 2637 men rep- 
resenting 175 companies have 
come from the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Hawaii to at- 
tend these two-week schools in 
agency management. 

= * 7. 

Educational and research mat- 
ters, with special emphasis on 
veterans’ problems, was the chief 
interest of the quarterly meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, held this past 
month in Chicago. The production 
results achieved by veterans now 
training at Purdue were reported 
by Ray Johnson, assistant vice- 
president of New York Life. The 
first class of 36 men in their first 
four weeks of field work, sold an 
aggregate of $702,000. The sec- 
ond class, for the same period, to- 
taled $802,000. 

aa * * 

Life insurance executives met 
in New Orleans for the first of a 
series of regional meetings sched- 
uled for the current year by the 
American Life Convention. Dur- 
ing the two-day session, a great 
number of subjects were covered 
in constructive, yet informal dis- 
cussion. Among these were such 
matters as investments, social se- 
curity, interest rates on policy 
loans, G. I. loans, medical and in- 
vestment research, Public Law 15 
and complementary legislation. 


* ORGANIZATIONSA 


At the eighth annual spring 
conference of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
Frank Barnes, vice-president of 
Ohio State Life, was elected 
chairman of the planning com- 
mittee for the companies having 
less than $150,000,000 of ordinary 
life insurance in force. Two new 
members were also elected to the 
committee: J. Harry Wood, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Paul 
Revere Life, and Harry McCon- 
achie, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Life. 

* * . 

Two members of the staff of 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
who have been absent in service— 
Arthur C. Daniels and William P. 
Hughes—are back on the job and 
assigned to new duties. 

Both men saw duty with the 
Naval Reserve. Mr. Daniels re- 
turns, as a staff officer of the In- 
stitute, to duties concerned with 
the technical and life insurance 
background phases of the Insti- 
tute’s public relations. Mr. 
Hughes, who came to the Insti- 
tute as statistician in 1941, re- 
turns as director of statistics and 
research. 

-_ * * 

Edwin W. Craig, president of 
the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, and presi- 
dent of the Industria] Insurers 
Conference, announces that the 
regular annual meeting of the 
conference will be held May 8-10 
at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. H. Clay Johnson, president 
of the Interstate Life and Acci- 
dent of Chattanooga, will be 
chairman of the program. 

* * * 

The 26th annual sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HOMAS I. PARKINSON, for- 

mer dean of Columbia Law 
School and now president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, recently appeared 
on the radio program, “This Is 
Your FBI,” a weekly presentation 
of Equitable Life. Mr. Parkinson’s 
theme was the dangers of inflation 
and the role of the average citizen 
in helping to avoid it. He urged 
that the Federal budget be bal- 
anced, that spending be reduced in 
order to reduce the public debt, 
and that members of the Federal 
Reserve System take action to cor- 
rect the Treasury Department’s 
method of refinancing its matur- 
ing debt. 

* ~ 

Clarence B. Metzger has been 
named director of agency training 
by Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Former assistant treasurer, 
Mr. Metzger assumes directorship 
of the training program for re- 
turning veterans, under the super- 
vision of Vice-President Vincent S. 
Welch. 

* * * 

New York Life appointed Otto 
L. Nelson, Jr., and C. W. V. Meares 
as assistant secretaries of the 
company under the general super- 
vision of Clarence J. Meyers, sec- 
retary. Mr. Nélson returns from 
the Army, where he served as 
major general and deputy theatre 
commander in the Mediterranean 
theatre. Mr. Meares had been as- 
sistant manager of the actuarial 
department for the past four 
years. 

. - + 

Canada Life reports the follow- 
ing changes in its staff of officers: 
Hon. Leighton McCarthy, P.C., 
K.C., retires as chairman of the 
board, continuing to serve on the 
board and as chairman of the in- 
vestment committee. A. Mitchell, 
formerly president, becomes chair- 





AND COMPANIES 


man of the board. S. C. McEvenue 
assumes the presidency, moving 
up from vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Former assistant 
general manager and treasurer E. 
C. Gill becomes general manager. 
J. G. Beatty, former actuary, be- 
comes chief actuary, and A. H. 
Lemmon, former assistant trea- 
surer, becomes treasurer. 
7 * * 

W. Paul Stillman, chairman of 
the board at Mutual Benefit Life, 
recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Edward O. Stanley and 
Walter A. Reiter, M.D., as vice- 
presidents, respectively, retaining 
their former posts as counsél and 
medical director. Other promo- 
tions were those of Bill C. Thur- 
man to associate superintendent 
of agencies, William L. Phillips as 
an assistant treasurer, Russell B. 
Hubbard, assistant cashier, and 
Arthur Lesser as an assistant sec- 
retary. 

7 * * 

The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company honored J. H. Torrance, 
senior vice-president of the com- 
pany, with a diamond studded pin, 
symbolizing 35 years of service 
with the company. Mr. Torrance 
started with the company two 
years after its organization, work- 
ing in the claim department. He 
rose to head of that department 
and was later elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

os - _ 

New York Life recently an- 
nounced its intention to purchase 
the Fresh Meadow Country Club 
in Queens, N. Y., for a large-scale 
garden type apartment housing 
project. George L. Harrison, 
president, stated that construc- 
tion will be started as soon as 
possible and hopes that some 
units will be available for occu- 
pancy within a year. As units 
become available, preference will 








be given to veterans in accord- 
ance with the FHA priority regu- 
lations. 

* * * 

Colonel F. Granville Munson, 
United States Army, retired, was 
recently elected president of 
United Services Life Insurance 
Company. Thomas F. Bourke was 
named executive vice-president 
and treasurer, O. R. Leverett wa; 
advanced to the post of vice-pres- 
ident, and L. M. Bauman was 
made secretary. 

7 * * 

The titles of C. Sumner Davis 
and Nelson A. White of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company have been changed from 
editor of publications and adver- 
tising manager, respectively, to 
that of assistant manager of 
agencies. They will continue to 
retain major responsibility for the 
company’s publications and ad- 
vertising. 

* * * 

Jacob Kraus, Jr., former vice- 
president of Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer. 
James G. Bruce, formerly secre- 
tary and actuary, has_ been 
elected vice-president and secre- 
tary, and William R. Gannon, for- 
merly second vice-president and 
counsel, has been chosen vice- 
president and counsel. 

* * * 

John Neimoeller, a member of 
the board of directors of St. Louis 
Mutual Life, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Neimoeller is associated with 
the investment firm of Stifel Nico- 
laud & Company. Robert L. 
Blanke, Jr., formerly assistant 
secretary, has been named secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Thomas 
A. Quigley, agency director, has 
been chosen assistant secretary 
and agency director. 
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Total insurance in force by the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company passed the $600,000,000 
mark on March 8, according to an 
announcement by Ralph C. Price, 
president of the company. This 
represents a gain of $100,000,000 
during the past 26 months. As 
evidence of the accelerated 
growth of the company, Mr. Price 
pointed out that the last $100,000,- 
000 was made in half the time 
required for the preceding $100,- 
000,000 gain. 


* * * 


Robert L. McCaffery has been 
appointed administrative assistant 
in the public relations division of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, according to 
an announcement by Clifford B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president. 
John L. King will assume Mr. Mc- 
Caffery’s former position as secre- 
tary to Lewis W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of The Mutual Life. 








President L. D. Cavanaugh of 
the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced the appointment 
of Dr. Clifton L. Reeder as assis- 
tant medical director for the com- 
pany. Dr. Reeder saw active duty 
with the Army from July, 1942, 
serving in the states, England, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and Germany. He was discharged 
in February, 1946, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

a oa * 


Otto L. Nelson, Jr., and C. 
W. V. Meares have been appointed 
assistant secretaries of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, it 
has been announced by George L. 
Harrison, president. The two new 
assistant secretaries will assist in 
the administrative function of the 
company under the general super- 
vision of Secretary Clarence J. 
Myers. 


~ * * 


F. Robert Haviland, vice-presi- 








“Roses for Russell” Contest 
Stimulates Production Record 





A “Roses for Russell” contest staged 
last month by Security Mutual Life re- 
sulted in the largest paid business for 
any like period in the history of the 
company, and exceeded 1945 paid busi- 
ness by 115%. This effort was extended 
as a tribute to the ability and leader- 
ship of President Frederick D. Russell. 

In the contest the company’s agen- 
cies were divided into three divisions 
Those agencies which exceeded their 
quota by the greatest percentage were: 
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FREDERICK 
D. 
RUSSELL 


Henry Levine Agency, New York, N. Y., 
first division; Lowenstern-Mintzer Agen- 
cy, New York, N. Y., second division; 
and Nathan Friedman Agency, New 
York, N. Y., third division. 

As the paid business was reported to 
the company, roses were reserved for 
delivery to President Russell at the end 
of the contest. His office was finally 
banked with 1179 roses as each agency 
contributed the flowers in proportion to 
their production. 





LE TT A 





dent, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced that the following agen- 
cies have been selected to receive 
awards for outstanding accom- 
plishment during 1945: Baltimore, 
John V. Breisky, manager; Erie, 
Charles R. Pixler, general agent; 
Newark, R. Barry Greene, mana- 
ger; and Philadelphia, Stuart F. 
Smith, manager. 
+ - 7~ 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association announced 
this week that the Jefferson Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis and the Mutual Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis have become members. 
This brings the total membership 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association to 150 United 
States and Canadian companies. 
Twelve associate member compa- 
nies represent foreign countries. 

* * . 


Reserve Loan Life 


Expands Activities 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, with home office 
at Dallas, has continued its “For- 
ward March” program by entering 
Hawaii. The company, of which 
Walter O’Donohue is president (and 
has been since its headquarters 
were removed to Texas from Indi- 
anapolis) who has done an out- 
standing job of development of the 
organization’s strength and re- 
sources, has named James Y. T. 
Leong as general agent for Hawaii, 
at Honolulu. 

General Agent Leong is a mem- 
ber of a prominent Chinese family. 
His father was president of the 
American Security Bank of Hono- 
lulu. A brother manages a large 
department store in Honolulu. An- 
other brother (graduate of Spring- 
field College in The States) is a 
school teacher on the island of Maui 
and a sister, graduate of University 
of Southern California, is a teacher 
of music. 

Mr. Leong himself is a graduate 
of University of Hawaii, A. B., and 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, MBA. He 
has been with the treasury depart- 
ment of Hawaii, the Crown Life 
and the United States Life. He was 
economist with the OPA in Hawaii 
until January of 1944 and, mean- 
while, continued his life insurance 
activities. Returning to the United 
States Life, he led that company’s 
field forces in Hawaii until his ap- 
pointment by the Reserve Loan. 
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. 58 ANCIAL STATEMENT 
th FIN TATEMEN 
. December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 
r. United States Government Bonds . .. +++. $179,827,200.00 
i, Municipal and Corporation Bonds. ...... 2.2... ee eee ee 4,908,378.20 
Preferred Stocks ited 24,095,938.00 
Mortgage Loans we anes ....  57,971,934.70 
l- Ground Rents. . cath aiee : aes 8,981,831.03 
| Real Estate: 
y City and Home Office Property a. Sarat aeliiedl 6,077,607.74 
e Property Sold on Contract ieee ie ‘ aa 1,465,264.14 
)- Policy Loans ... Piet garding aiebancetn at as 7, ene? 5,835,416.77 
. Cash on Deposit in Banks. ... Cinriataantdasadimite a 2,439,126.97 
e Accrued Interest and Rents init asst a eee baat 2,404,650.99 
\- at ced De GUD «go. bck ve cccvcsecéscccocesive 2,975,829.22 
r TAL ADMITTED ASSETS. ...... 2.2.2... 2eeeeeeees $ 296,983,177. 
Tue outstanding financial strength and - mh ak 
a stability revealed by this Annual Statement LIABILITIES 
i stands as a solid assurance of protection for Reserves on Outstanding Policies - - » »$250,253,162.00 
Western & Southern families, whatever the Contracts for instalment Payments under Matured Policies ... 830,709.96 
y future may hold in store .. . Like similar Policy Claims in Process of Settlement tetee sees 396,271.76 
r statements in the past, it amply justifies Death Losses Unreported (Estimated) oscesocescéctovese 785,000.00 
the faith and confidence which millions of Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. ............00005 1,676,787.58 
policyholders place in Western & Southern Accrued Taxes and Expenses Incurred. ..... 11... cee e sees 2,027,516.01 
e —one of the great insurance companies of Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds. .............45- 657,101.27 
i America. Other Liabilities $6s0beeesus ba0uneaee 246,644.10 
‘ We solemnly pledge to continue in the future Capital and Surplus ARES SEEPS SN ene eo ee me __40,109,985.08 
oe oa ben a aoe met ay ceccukuteadehdie ssadeeeel $296,983,177.76 
D whic as distinguished the company in the 
past. This management, together with « INCREASE IN ASSETS....... bunenseseeses $ 26,955,160.23 
- wide variety of policies meeting eve indi- TOTAL ASSETS... ccccccccccsicccccccecs 296,983,177.76 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE....... 116,435,188.00 
> vidual need, makes Western & Southern a 7 
logical choice for safeguarding the future TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE............ 1,518,507,682.00 
. of those near and dear to you. 3,516,363 POLICIES IN FORCE 
l 
7 # TAL ° 
CE Or bleonre PRESIOENT 
> 
A 
: THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Ne “Do directors 


control corporations?” “How do the 
functions of directors vary from those 
of corporate executives?” These and 
other similar questions led John 
Calhoun Baker into an elaborate in- 
vestigation, interviewing executives, 
presidents, board chairmen, stock- 
holders, associate professors, members 
of government commissions and ex- 
ecutives of labor organizations. His 
findings are presented in Directors 
and Their Functions, A Preliminary 
Study. (Division of Research, Har- 
vard Business School . . . $2.50). 

This work will be of interest to 
directors as a guide to their duties, 
and also to stockholders as a basis 
on which to judge the directors. The 
field is covered from an historical 
point of view. Dr. Baker gives care- 
ful treatment to fundamentals and 
principles, drawing his comparisons 
from the experiences of men in the 
field. He concludes that “Directors 
function in many different ways and 
yet produce outstanding results. No 
standard pattern need necessarily 
exist.” 

Included in the book is an intelli- 
gent discussion of the aspects of 
trusteeship, an attitude that Dr. 
Baker feels is important to all direc- 
tors and boards of directors, to the 
companies and to the community in 
general. The relationships which exist 
between the directors and the execu- 
tives, or management, of the com- 
panies to which they belong are re- 
viewed for a better understanding of 
the functions which each must per- 
form in promoting a successful busi- 
ness enterprise. The qualifications 
for men who are to serve as directors, 
the care with which they must be 
selected and the responsibilities which 
they must shoulder on behalf of the 
public, the companies, and themselves 
is a theme stressed repeatedly 
throughout the study. 

Four chapters are devoted to a like 
number of large companies—relating 
their experiences, their common prac- 
tices and theories with respect to 
directors and their functions, and 
with respect to management of busi- 
ness. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Climax Molybdenum Company, 
General Foods Corporation, and 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
were the four representatives selected 
on the basis of their differing policies 
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They reflect an 
inside group of directors, a group 
composed of large stockholders, a 
group of inside and outside men, and 
a group of full time directors with 


in board functions. 


carefully defined duties. The discus- 
sion on each group is introduced with 
an interesting historical sketch giving 
the development of the company and 
the background on which present 
policies were formed. 

The author’s comparisons follow, 
showing the conclusions he has drawn 
from his “case approach,” and how 
they may be applied by the individual 
directors and by a board of directors. 

John Calhoun Baker is president of 
Ohio University. He was formerly 
associate dean of Harvard University 
and professor of business administra- 
tion at the Harvard Business School. 
His book, as the title indicates, is the 
preliminary publication of the results 
of years or research by himself and 
his associates. It is useful in appre- 
ciating the complex nature of direc- 
torships. It will be a handy reference 
for laymen and professionals, the 
“big man” with large holdings and 
responsibilities, and the “little man” 
with a few shares of stock but with 
a natural curiosity about the men 
who are behind business and manage- 
ment. 





ODAY’S spotlight is focused on 

the efforts of small business to be- 
come re-established after the concen- 
trated all-out production experienced 
during the past four years. In this 
connection the G.I. Bill of Rights was 
designed to help fulfill the desire of 
many veterans who wish to start their 
own small businesses. However pros- 
perity generally depends upon the 
ability of “small business” to start 
successfully and expand, rather than 
on a great number of “small busi- 
nesses” which remain small, if indeed 
they do not fail altogether. Timely 
reading on this subject will be found 
in Effect of Federal Taxes on Grow- 
ing Enterprises by Professor J. Keith 
Butters and Mr. John Lintner. (Divi- 
sion of Research, Harvard Business 
School . . . $3.00). 

Primarily concerned with the ef- 
fects of taxes on growing enterprises, 
this research work leads to a better 
understanding of the problems which 
must be faced in starting and develop- 
ing any business. Specific examples 
are taken from the experiences of 


many companies. Their case histories 
are sketched, and elaborate detail js 
given to the manner in which they 
reached their decisions on expansion 
and venture capital, in view of the 
personal and corporate taxes levied 
on their funds. The companies cited 
include (1) Small but important com. 
panies which greatly expanded by 


introducing new products or new | 


techniques, (2) those which illustrate 
a wide variety of tax effects, and (3) 
those which were willing to release 
the data necessary for this report. 
The authors intend to illustrate their 
conclusions, rather than attempt to 
prove them, by citing examples actu. 
ally found in the business world. 

Throughout the book, a conscious 
effort has been made to “avoid the 
danger of treating business men and 
investors as automatons acting in a 
highly simplified world and motivated 
solely by considerations of monetary 
gains.” 

Attention may be called to the re- 
sults of taxes on starting a new bus- 
iness. Thus the personal income tax, 
higher now that it was ten years ago, 
makes a new undertaking more dif- 
ficult for the man of limited means. 
In expansion of business, a high cor- 
porate tax tends in general to reduce 
profit expectancy. Subsequently the 
“green light” is changed to “yellow” 
as the probability of a successful out- 
come grows dim. The small business 
man cannot afford a mistake, for he 
has no other means of financing his 
loss. Large companies can take the 
risk, if willing, and then finance the 
possible loss from other activities or 
other products. But venture capital 
is scarce because the public has de- 
veloped a change of savings habits 
into safe investments, especially gov- 
ernment bonds and life insurance, 
making it difficult to obtain the cap- 
ital necessary for expansion. 

Professor Butters and Mr. Lintner 
suggest that revisions in tax pro 
cedure, which would afford larger 
retained earnings, may help to better 
the situation. “The retained earnings 
of profitable small corporations con- 
stitute on the average a much larger 
percentage of their net worth and, 
incidentally, also of their total assets 
than do the retained earnings of large 
corporations.” 

The book is broken down into two 
parts. The first is a discussion of 
taxes and their effects on business. 
The second is source material ar- 
ranged by companies on which the 
entire research was conducted. The 
analysis is written in understandable 
language with great care given t 


details. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 
(Concluded from page 26) 


In short, the orientation of this 
economy to peace presents the prob- 
lem of how to reconcile the major 
new factor of the gigantic public 
debt with the functioning of the 
money system in an economy which 
operates by the division of labor. 
The problem is even more complex 
than the examples in the preceding 
section may suggest because those 
examples are all bilateral, i.e., re- 
lationship between the indicated 
function or institution and the pub- 
lic debt. In fact, these relationships 
are all multilateral, and every one 
interplays upon every other. Not 
only does this complexity exist, but 
there are in addition other institu- 
tions and techniques of the money 
system than those which are indi- 
cated in the illustration given above 
and which are a part of the com- 
plex interplay. 

The task of reconciliation of the 
public debt to the money system is 
not a simple one of absorbing into 
the monetary system a new factor 
among other factors, nor is the 
magnitude of the task indicated by 
the fact that the public debt will 
be some six times larger than it 
was prior to the war. The public 
debt has not only increased quanti- 
tatively: the quantitative increase 
has been so great that the very 
nature of the public debt is differ- 
ent: a dog evolved to elephantine 
proportions is no longer a dog, but 
something ele. 

Before this war the public debt 
was a modest, and in many cases, 
a negligible proportion of the assets 
of the institutions in the money 
system. Before the war the medium 
of exchange might fluctuate due to 
many changes, and in most periods, 
the public debt was a minor one. 


‘Before the war the financial insti- 


tutions could perform their func- 
tion of clearance and exchange in 
many forms of paper of which pub- 
lic securities were among the less 
important. 

As this economy shall emerge 
from the war, none of these facts 
will be true. The public debt and 
the money system will be in fact 
identical. The public debt will be 
the money system, and the moncy 
system will be the public debt. And 
the functioning of the economic 
system which must, if it is to pro- 
gress, utilize the division of labor 
and the money system to an ever 
mcreasing degree, will be shaped 
and will be determined by the man- 
agement of the public debt. 





The task, therefore, of reconcili- 
ation of the debt and the necessary 
functioning of the money system 1s 
not a small one, and it is not a 
matter of slight adjustment to re- 
attain previous techniques. It is, 
instead, one of the most difficult, 
even the most difficult, which the 
nation faces and is in many re- 
spects the most portentous for the 
country’s future. The institution 
of a day of prayer for the officials 
of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve would not be inappropriate. 

The public debt accounts may, 


therefore, in Masefield’s words used 
in the title of this article, he called 
“accounts to Fate.” The quotation, 


from “The Widow in the Bye 
Street” is: 
“The time for payment comes, early 
or late 
No earthly debtor but accounts 
to Fate.” 


This economy, this society, is the 
debtor, and the time for payment 
is come. We shall, with the public 
debt, account to Fate, and our ac- 
counting will determine whether we 
realize the promise of plenty. 





Tuere’s LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRES 


AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


1945 HIGHLIGHTS 


New Paid Life Insurance INCREASED 27% 

































































1945 $30,109,086 | 
1944 
Insurance in Force GAINED $21,006,529 
1945 $273,430,083 } 
1944 
Assets INCREASED $7,601,418 
1945 $90,605,859 | 
1944 
Policyowners Reserve INCREASED $5,684,818 
1945 $73,115,540 | 
1944 
Special Reserve and Unassigned Surplus INCREASED $614,712 
1945 $2,795,010} 
1944 ‘J 
All Other Reserves INCREASED $1,301,887 
1945 $14,695,309 | 
1944 . | 








The above reserves constitute our Liabilities which total $90,605,859 
Complete Statement Available on Request 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
(Concluded from page 42) 


heard many suggestions from its 
members on the theme of “Recon- 
version Problems of the Life Un- 
derwriter.” Recently returned ser- 
vice men formed a panel for 
discussion, including Harry Phil- 
lips, Jr. Penn Mutual, Paul 
Troth, Home Life, and George F. 
Kiely, Phoenix Mutual. The wo- 
man’s angle was treated’ by 
Beatrice Jones, Guardian Life, 
Hermine Kuhn, Manhattan Life, 
and Mildred Stone, Mutual Ben- 
efit. 
* * * 

The annual joint sales congress 
of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held on Saturday, April 
27, at Hotel La Salle. One of the 
headliners of the program will be 
Jacob W. Shoul of Boston, who 
ranked all Mutual Life of New 
York agents in production in 
1945. 

* * * 

Preliminary plans for the an- 
nual meeting of the medical sec- 
tion of the American Life Con- 
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vention include an extensive sym- 
posium on the eye, ear, nose and 
throat. The meeting is to be held 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 20-22, and will be pre- 
sided over by Dr. J. M. Livingston, 
chairman of the section, and medi- 
cal director, Mutua! Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. 
* * * 


Mayo Adams Shattuck, eminent 
authority on trusts and estate, 
and Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
University of Pennsylvania lec- 
turer on Political Science, will be 
among the speakers at the sixth 
annual seminar on current eco- 
nomic and social trends, under 
the sponsorship of the New York 
Chapter, C.L.U., at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Friday, 
April 12. Other speakers will in- 
clude: Dr. Marcus Nadler, profes- 
sor of banking and finance at 
New York University, and Louis 
Waldman, famous labor lawyer. 

* * * 

Edward W. Marshall, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Provident 
Mutual and president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, re- 
cently addressed the fifteenth an- 
niversary meeting of the Actua- 
ries’ Club of Boston. Speaking on 





the subject: “The Local Actua- 
ries’ Club and the National So- 
cieties,” he reviewed the virtues 
and the shortcomings of the loca] 
clubs and suggested ways in 
which the local and _ national 
groups might contribute to and 
stimulate each other. 

* * * 

Joseph H. Reese, general agent, 
home office agency, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and Wil- 
liam J. Bradley, publicity mana- 
ger, Home Life Insurance Com. 
pany, were designated co-chairmen 
for the life insurance luncheon of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
Convention, which is_ scheduled 
for May 7-9. 

* ¥* * 

A lecture series in estate plan- 
ning, business insurance and em- 
ployee trusts was started last 
month for qualified life under- 
writers and trust officers in New- 
ark, N. J. The course continues 
this month, ending on May 29, 
with lectures once a week. The 
course is given by Samuel J. 
Foosaner, counsellor-at-law, chair- 
man of the committee on Federal 
and State taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association. The course 
is attracting wide attention. 
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in Force during 1945 . . . 43,738,505 
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Fifty-Seeond Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $151,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $63,- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit... 
A total of $25,000,000 is invested in 
War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . . The State Life offers 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve CoMPpANY FounpeD 1894 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN 


REVIEW 
(Concluded from page 31) 

The total net business in force 
in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $145,260,563, and of 
foreign fraternal societies, $94,- 
871,139, or a total for fraternal 
societies of $240,131,702. 

* * * 
United States Gains 

New life insurance purchases in 
the United States in February were 
42 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding month of last year, and 
75 per cent more than the total of 
February in prewar 1941, accord- 
ing to a report from the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Hartford. Total pur- 
chases in February were $1,516,- 
833,000, compared with $1,065,292,- 
000 in February, 1945 and $866,- 
790,000 in February 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in February were $1,121,- 
343,000, up 52 per cent over Febru- 
ary a year ago and more than 
double purchases in February 
1941. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases were $307,074,000 in Febru- 
ary, an increase of 19 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year 
and 12 per cent over February 1941. 








Group life insurance purchases 
were 26 per cent over last year for 
the same month, and 64 per cent 
over February 1941. Among the 
large cities, ordinary life insurance 
sales showed Philadelphia with the 
greatest rate of increase, up 76 per 
cent, with Detroit second, up 67 per 
cent. 


Ratios 1946 to 1945 
Month Year to Date 
% % 
ER eer 149 141 
Ghicago ..... 141 140 
Cleveland .... 158 153 
Detwelts ...-s. 167 148 
Los Angeles .. 137 128 
New York ... 141 135 
Philadelphia .. 176 169 
St. Louis .... 162 147 
7 a 
Philadelphia Life 


Records Big Gains 


President Clifton Maloney of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany reported a highly satisfactory 
year for 1945. The company enters 
its forty-first year “with its finan- 
cial and internal structures in such 
splendid condition that we can look 
forward to expanding our service to 
the insuring public,” reported Pres- 
ident Maloney in commenting on 
the annual statement for 1945. 


Almost 59 million dollars had 
been paid at the year’s end to poli- 
cyholders and beneficiaries (and 
held in reserve for them). Of this 
amount $943,732 was paid during 
1945. The total amount of insur- 
ance in force, as of December 31, 
was $65,603,305. This represents 
an increase of 5.6 per cent over 
1945, and 20.5 per cent during the 
past five years. New insurance 
sales totalled $6,034,822. 

An increase of 7.5 per cent 
brought the company’s assets to 
$18,413,829. In contrast to 1940, 
this figure is up 28 per cent. Mortal- 
ity for the year was exceptionally 
low in spite of the war death 
claims, which accounted for 6.8 per 
cent of all death losses. Cancella- 
tions represented the lowest per- 
centage in the history of the com- 
pany. 

Government Bonds in the com- 
pany’s investment portfolio at the 
end of the year amounted to $3,- 
116,875, and the total of all bonds 
was about 10 million dollars. An 
additional $500,000 in Government 
Bonds was subscribed for, to be de- 
livered in 1946. 

Policyholders reserves were $16,- 
558,245. Surplus was $421,854, re- 
serve $300,000 and capital stock 
$700,000. 
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effort and earns you money. 


As new AS... 
THE NEXT MINUTE 


That’s the streamlined, Organized Selling Plan for Minnesota Mutual 


Anticipating post-war insurance trends, The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has re-formulated its Organized Selling Plan, particu- 
larly designed to extract the maximum results for selling efforts. 


The Organized Selling Plan is tailored to fit Minnesota Mutual’s 
“a policy for every purpose” program. It saves you time, eliminates waste 


The: MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


ST. PAUL I, 


MINNESOTA 





COMPANY 
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PUBLIC LAW 15 


(Concluded from page 13) 


1. Insurance is now under Fed- 
eral control and will remain under 
Federal control. 

2. The keynote of insurance reg- 
ulation is public interest, and every 
action must be governed by public 
interest. 

8. State regulation in the area 
now assigned to the States is de- 
pendent upon keeping Congress con- 
vinced that public interest will be 
better served by State regulation. 

4. Regulation of insurance is now 
a matter of collaboration between 
Congress and State legislatures to 








bring about the best supervision in 
the public interest. 

5. Regulation of insurance in the 
public interest is not necessarily 
restriction of activities of insur- 
ance carriers. It also requires en- 
couragement of initiative and free- 
dom of action in development of 
improvements in the public inter- 
est. 

6. Members of Congress, with 
few exceptions, are not hostile to 
insurance. It should be assumed 
that they have as much interest iu 
adequate State regulation as we 
have. - Under a plan of cooperative 
regulation a spirit of cooperation is 
imperative. 

7. Aid from Congress in making 

















INSURANCE IN FORCE . 
INCREASE... 
ADMITTED ASSETS . . 
INCREASE... 


INCREASE... 





Growth 


as reflected in our 
Annual Statement as of Dec. 31, 1945 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS FUNDS . . 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER T. O’DONOHUE, President 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


. $112,035,000 
37,271,000 
16,852,596 
2,938,259 
1,010,000 
210,000 
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State regulation function adequate- 
ly will be necessary once a program 
has been agreed upon. Therefore, 
cultivation of a cooperative spirit 
is essential. 

8. Any program for State regu- 
lation must be a program for a 
system of State regulation creating 
a high degree of uniformity ir 
practices. State regulation cannot 
escape constant contrast with the 
uniformity which would be attaia- 
able under one regulatory author- 
ity. 

9. A State system of regulation 
should reduce to a minimum causes 
for litigation over conflicting pow- 
ers of Federal and State govern- 
ments. 

10. State regulation must be 
reconciled with the limited powers 
of States to effect regulation of 
interstate commerce. This applies 
not only to new statutes but to all 
existing statutes. 

11. Statutes dealing with regula- 
tion of phases of insurance involv- 
ing more than one State must be 
uniform or substantially uniform. 

12. Every segment of the busi- 
ness must adopt a spirit of live and 
let live. Each segment must realize 
that there can be no permanent 
gain for it at the expense of other 
segments. Each must be willing to 
fight for the right of all to enjoy 
what it seeks for itself. 


Travelers Insurance 
Announces Promotions 


The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford has advanced 
Henry M. Spencer, manager of the 
mortgage loan division, to be vice- 
president in charge of the newly- 
designated mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Frederick A. Davis, who 
has been assistant manager, was 
made manager of city mortgage 
loans. Roger C. Wilkins, who has 
been assistant manager, was made 
manager of the farm mortgage 
loans. Donald Douglas was named 
assistant manager of the city mort- 
gage loans. C. Arthur Hackney 
and Raymond C. Dimon were made 
secretaries of the life department 
and C. Wilfred Catlin became as- 
sistant secretary of the depart- 
ment. George E. Light and Foster 
H. Williams were made assistant 
secretaries of the group depart- 
ment, and John F. Moriarity be- 
came assistant secretary of the ac- 
cident department. 
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CANADIAN LETTER . 


By Our Staff Correspondent 


T has been our pleasure, of late, to come into very 

direct contact with a number of people on the pay- 
rolls of several of the bigger life insurance compa- 
nies in Canada. The contacts were partly in connec- 
tion with this business of writing and partly with 
more personal affairs, for we do believe in and sup- 
port—by premiums—the product we write about 
from month to month. One thing that struck us 
quite forcibly while talking to these people was 
this: “Here is one of the happiest groups of working 
people in the world—not a care in a carload! Here, 
in actual life, was “one big, happy family.” 

We think that the same thought will strike anyone 
else who is outside the business altogether. The at- 
mosphere of friendliness that permeates the average 
life insurance office or reception room is catching. It 
puts one in a good frame of mind, if business is to 
be discussed, and it leaves one in a similarly good 
frame of mind for a long time after he has left the 
company’s premises. 

What causes such an atmosphere? 

It must be, we think, security of position. It must 
also be, in part, a determination on the part of the 
companies to make working conditions as pleasant as 
possible—big, bright, airy offices—comfortable rest 
rooms—relatively short working hours—and, in 
some instances, cafeterias to assure each employee 
a decent luncheon, or dinner, at cost. Again, it might 
be traced to the numerous company groups and clubs 
—groups and clubs formed and operated by the em- 
ployees which, with broad individual support, help 
to provide wholesome entertainment and recreation 
at a reasonable price. 





iw 


The only fly in the ointment, as far as we can 
make out, is that the average life company employee 
does not think of recreation and entertainment 
alone in terms of “limited cost.” We learned of this 
while lunching with a group of five of them in a 
company cafeteria and confirmed it in later conver- 
sations with other people. The general feeling seems 
to be that in relation to the amount of work done 
and in relation to responsibilities assumed the scale 
of pay is extremely low—especially, when compared 
to similar work performed by other people in other 
lines of endeavor. It was admitted, of course, that 
security of position meant a great deal but, as one 
chap said, “So does being able to get out and have 
a good time once in a while—like your neighbor. You 
only live one life, you know.” 

We asked, point-blank, the salaries of those who 
sat with us and the top was $35 a week. The $35 
man said he was “just getting by,” but to do this h 
could afford but one newspaper a day, had to stay 
home every night and, in fact, “I had to give up smok- 
ing just a few months ago.” How in blazes the others 
were doing on less than $35 a week in this semi-infla- 
(Continued on page 59) 








“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen 
want and need. Please send 
me a supply so that I may 
give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 
services.” 


And 80» in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from the armed forces, following their 
receipt of the Company’s new booklet on National 
Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and im- 
partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 
life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman fo retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 


Eouirasle LIFE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1967 
Home Office Des Moines 

















Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us. 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 
service. 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 
risks. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Founded 
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The ten life insurance companies 
with home offices in Dallas, Texas, 
held their annual meetings last 
month and each reported an upward 
swing in business with many re- 
cording an all-time high in volume. 

President W. C. McCord of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company 
reported a gain of over $12,000,000 
of insurance in force for 1945, clos- 
ing the year with a total of $219,- 
402,658 insurance in force and total 
assets of more than $48,000,000. 
Vice President and Secretary John 
P. Walker, Jr., was added to the 
Southland’s board of directors. 

P. P. Butler, president of the 
First National Bank in Houston, 
was elected a director of the South- 
western Life, whose President, C. F. 
O’Donnell, reported more than a 
half-billion mark in insurance in 
force. The directors announced a 
revised pension plan for company 
employees. President O’Donnell re- 
ported that business for the first 
two months of 1946 showed a 25 
per cent increase-over same period 
of last year. 
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Ten Texas Companies Report 
Upward Swing in 1945 Business 


Vice President and Gen. Mgr., D. 
Easley Waggoner of the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
reported a 1945 gain of $5,573,000 
of insurance force bringing the to- 
tal to $62,218,768. Since Dec. 31, 
the capital stock has been increased 
by stock dividends and stock pur- 
chase rights to $1,000,000 and the 
surplus to $860,000. 

Fidelity Union 

President Carr P. Collins of the 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said that gains were made in 
all departments of his company, 
with total company assets of $8,- 
122,276 and a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of more than $1,300,000. A net 
gain of $4,424,000 of insurance in 
force brought the total on Dec. 31 
to $38,637,000 and the new business 
written in 1946 brings present total 
to more than $40,000,000. 

The Great National Life had a 
12 per cent gain in premium in- 
come, a 20 per cent gain in 
assets and a 16 per cent gain in in- 
surance in force, according to Pres- 
ident S. J. Hay. 


i 


President C. A. Sammons of the 
Reserve Life Insurance Company 
reported a 57 per cent gain in assets 
and a 63 per cent gain in premium 
income as compared with 1944. Miss 
Gladys Anderson, chief  under- 
writer, was elected a vice president 
of the company. 

The Rio Grande Life Insurance 
Company had a 1945 gain of insur- 
ance in force of $3,835,000, a $498. 
000 gain in assets and a $165,000 
gain in premium income, President 
R. W. Baxter reported. 

E. P. Terry, a vice president of 
the Mercantile National Bank, 
was elected a director of the Great 
American Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Travis T. Wallace 
is president. It was announced that 
1945 was the best year in the his- 
tory of this company with an ap- 
proximate $3,000,000 increase in 
life insurance. The capital and sur- 
plus of the company was increased 
so that it has $216 in assets for 
each $100 in liabilities. 

The Republic National Life an- 
nounced the acquisition of the In- 
ternational Travelers Assurance 
Company of Dallas with the Repub- 
lic’s president, Theo. P. Beasley, re- 
maining as president of the merged 
companies. Ben Haughton, Presi- 
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THERE'S A NEW DAY DAWNING! 


Tiny atoms powering our largest ocean vessels. Elec- 
tronic devices searching the skyways for trans-Atlantic 
airliners. Skillful research and planning .. . 
ever forward. Like Anico’s progressive “men of 
vision” who are planning even better days ahead . . . 
radiantly enthusiastic over the new life insurance 
plans they're presenting. Anico’s 40 years of progress 
is a stepping stone to many new opportunities never 
dreamed of before. 


moving 


Start your new day the Anico way . . . join Anico’s 
“Men of Vision.” 


$1,350,000,000 
ever A sn rionfthaveanes in FORCE 


Vational 
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MANSUR B. OAKES 


Mansur B. Oakes, Indianapolis, direc- 
tor of accident and health insurance 
publications of the Taylor Publishing 
Company. died in St. Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal in Lafayette, Ind., on March 21, 1946, 
following an operation undergone ear- 
lier in the month. Mr. Oakes was the 
instructor in charge of the accident and 
heclth insurance course at Purdue 
University. 











dent, and George R. Jordan, Vice 
President of the ITA, were elected 
vice presidents of the Republic Na- 
tional. President Beasley said, 
“The Republic National Life takes 
over all assets and assumes all lia- 
bilities of the ITA. This gives all 
policyholders the increased protec- 
tion of combined assets in excess of 
$11,000,000, premium income of 
well over $2,000,000 and a complete 
insurance coverage totaling $66,- 
000,000 insurance in force.” 

President and medical director 
E. E. Ward of the Excelsior Life 
Insurance Company reported an in- 
crease in surplus capital of more 
than 42 per cent; an increase in ad- 
mitted assets of 30 per cent; an 18 
per cent increase in income, and 
more than 10 per cent increase in 
insurance in force. 





FRANCIS L. COOPER 


Recently released to inactive duty 
by the United States Marine Corps, 
Francis L. Cooper has joined the New 
York Life Insurance Company as pub- 
licity assistant. Mr. Cooper is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, where he was 
managing editor of the Minnesota 
Daily. He had been an editorial as- 
sistant at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota, and was a staff member of 
the Rochester Post-Bulletin for several 
months before being ordered to active 
duty with the Marines. 


Douglas Testimony 
Now Published 


The testimony of Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill has been reprint- 
ed together with an elaborate series 
of charts used by Mr. Douglas to 
illustrate his testimony by the Life 
Insurance Investment Research 
Committee of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, at whose 
invitation he appeared before the 
Committee. 

Mr. Douglas, in his testimony, 
develops graphically the effect of 
declining interest rates in increas- 
ing the costs of life insurance pro- 
tection to the 71,000,000 policyhold- 
ers and their families. He projects 
this as a background for discuss- 
ing the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the proposed reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest on mort- 
gage loans, which have always 
provided a major investment outlet 
for the life insurance companies. 

In addition to its circulation 
within the business, reprints are 
being widely distributed. 





54, 55, 56 Years Insured 


This policyholder was a native of the West Coast, 





































































































born in 1858, who insured in 1890, bought another policy 
in 1891, still another in 1892. The first was for $5,000, 
the second for $2,500, the third for $5,000. In each 
case it was an Ordinary Life, with dividends to accumu- 
late at interest. 

He remained insured for 56, 55, 54 years, and died of 
heart trouble in 1945. His beneficiaries were paid 
$29,882.16. 

The 1890 policy for $5,000 paid $12,113.38, of 
which $7,113.38 represented accumulated dividends plus 
interest. 

The 1891 policy for $2,500 paid $5,960.07, of 
which $3,460.07 represented accumulated dividends plus 
interest. 

The 1892 policy for $5,000 paid $11,808.71, of 
which $6,808.71 represented accumulated dividends plus 
interest. 


During the years this lawyer was insured, he paid a 
total of $16,746.90 in premiums, for which he was 
insured for $12,500. What his beneficiaries actually 
received, however, was a total of $29,882.16. Of this 
sum, $17,382.16 was the accumulated dividends and 
interest, which “extra money” alone was $635.26 more 
than the premiums paid, or $4,882.16 more than the face 
amount of the insurance. The total net proceeds paid 
to the beneficiaries was $13,135.26 more than the pre- 
miums paid. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 
Independence Square @ Philadelphia 






































VS ROANOKE 
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BRIGHTER HORIZONS 


Economists predict a new era of presperity. 
The Life Insurance field offers full participa- 
tion in prosperity. For Shenandoah Life 
representatives these things brighten the 
horizon: 

Liberal first year and vested renewal com- 
missions; fair contracts and group life in- 
surance at Company expense; friendly 
relations with the Home Office; a_ well- 
rounded line of policies. 


© Openings in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama. 


TRONG - PROGRESSIVE 


enantod 


INS TRANCE CO0., IVC. 


VIRGINIA 
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Reliance Life Elects 
Johns Vice-President 


Colonel John F. Johns was elected 
vice-president in charge of agencies 
for Reliance Life, succeeding H. T. 
Burnett who retired recently. Col. 
Johns rejoined Reliance after ser- 
vice with the Army from 1942 to 
1945. 

Starting in the company’s home 
office, after school hours, in 1903, 
and working during summer vaca- 
tions, Col. Johns began his agency 
career in 1918 as a part-time agent 
while he was attending college. His 
service was interrupted by World 
War I, but he returned to graduate 
from the University of Pittsburgh 





T.W.I. (Training Within Industry) 
helps the Home Office and field at 
Cal-Western to measure the progress 
of new agents. Thus appointees have 
the advantage of knowing how they 
stand and management can keep in- 
formed of their advancement. It pro- 
vides an accounting of a heretofore 
hard-to-determine factor, the specific 
progress made by the agent in his ef- 
forts to learn the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


The detailed outline in the company’s 
copyrighted You, Inc. Training Plan en- 
ables the agent, the manager, and the 
superintendent to know at a moment's 
notice just what the trainee should be 
doing at that certain point. Whether it 
is locating centers of influence, pros- 
pecting, studying the rate book, learn- 
ing an organized sales presentation or 
training in the field — it makes no dif- 
ference. Likewise, the Home Office can 
look at the trainee’s record and know 
exactly what progress he is making. 


Cal-Western’s T.W.I. training helps 
provide a truly scientific type of mea- 
surement in determining the progress 
of the new agent in the life insurance 
business. 
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and from the law school of Du- 


quesne University. He became a 
full-time agent in 1923. 

In 1926 he moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to California, and in 1935 he 
was recalled to the home office as 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. A year later he was appointed 
superintendent of agencies. in 
charge of the Eastern division. 

In 1942, he was commissioned a 
major in the adjutant general’s de- 
partment. He became officer in 
charge of officer procurement ser- 
vice at Pittsburgh. Later he served 
in Washington as chief of the plan- 
ning branch for army recruiting. 
The War Department cited Col. 
Johns and presented him with the 
Legion of Merit last July, at which 
time he rejoined Reliance Life. 

oe a 

The United States Life Insurance 
Company has announced the arrival 
of Earl Carroll in the Philippines 
to take up his duties as manager 
of the Manila branch office. Galen 
D. Litchfield, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Far Eastern Division, 
who makes his headquarters at 
Manila, is proceeding to Shanghai 
this month to continue preparations 
for the reopening of the USLife 
office there. 


Prudential Has New 
Field Training Set-Up 


President Carrol M. Shanks of 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has announced that the 
field training activities of the com- 
pany’s ordinary agencies and indus- 
trial agencies, formerly carried on 
by various units and individuals, 
have been centered in a new de- 
partment, to be known as the field 
training department. 

This newly-created unit will 
function as the field training organ- 
ization for both the industrial agen- 
cies and the ordinary agencies. It 


will be in charge of Assistant See. 
retary John F. Ekdahl, C.L.U., as 
director of field training. His as. 
sistant directors will be Leroy N. 
Whitelaw, C.L.U., supervisor, who 
will handle particularly the field 
training work of the ordinary agen. 
cies, and J. Donovan Emery, for. 
merly superintendent of the New 
Bedford, Mass., district, who is now 
promoted to the position of super- 
visor, and will handle particularly 
the work for the industrial agen- 
cies. 

Several other changes in the in- 
dustrial agencies organization also 
were announced. These were as 
follows: 

Assistant Secretary John Ferris, 
C.L.U., of the northeastern group, 
has been transferred and assigned 
to general duties in connection with 
the supervision of the industrial 
agencies. 

Charles J. Tiensch, C.L.U., who 
has been manager of Division A, 
has been elected assistant secretary 
and will be in charge of the north- 
eastern group, comprising Divisions 
B, C, and I. 

Manager Sherman M. Southard, 
of Division F, also has been elected 
an assistant secretary and placed 
in charge of the southern group of 
divisions—D, K, and N. Assistant 
Managers Wesley R. Stevens and 
William O. Sutphen, of Division F 
and M, respectively, have been pro- 
moted and have assumed their new 
duties as division managers. Mr. 
Stevens has been assigned to Divi- 
sion A, while Mr. Sutphen will man- 
age Division F. 

a 2 

New business of $6,898,320 writ- 
ten during February by Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis 
made that the largest February in 
its history. The company’s new 
business for the first two months 
of the year is 48% greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1945. 








cancellable—Non-proratable. 


accident or sickness. 





United Life And Accident Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 
eee 
Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


@ Health Benefits—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date of total 
disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-proratable. 


@ Accident Benefits—$200 for 50 months from first day of total disability. Non- 


@ Hospital Benefits—$200 for 3 months from first day of total disability either by 
Non-cancellable—Non-proratable. 


@ Life Benefits —Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 
Policies are what the Public Wants and NEEDS 
eee 
For Details ‘Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mgr. 
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NEW YORK 
Of All Places! 


MM HLL TM 
BY RUSSELL RHODES 


T doesn’t take the first note of a 
[ robin in Central Park or the 
early sprouting of crocus to tell 
New Yorkers that spring — ah, 
spring, beautiful spring—is here. 
After the calendar has duly made 
it official, you can usually tell by 
the subway crowds coming from all 
directions and centering twice daily 
on Madison Square Garden. For 
here is where Ringling Bros.-Bar- 
num & Bailey camp until May 12 
with their “greatest show on 
earth.” 

The circus, along with the entire 
insurance industry, will never for- 
get the horrible catastrophe of the 
Hartford fire with its great loss of 
life. But the management, better 
late than never, has made its can- 
vas fire-resistant, installed metai 
grandstands and added exits. This, 
of course, is primarily of interest 
to folks outside New York, for, 
here in Manhattan, we have long 
been “accustomed to the protection 
of Madison Square Garden granite 
for our “Big Top.” 

Added stunts are in the circus 
lineup this year, including a special 
“Sky Ballet,” in which 60 girl 
aerialists participate way up there 
under the arena’s roof. Clowns, 
animal acts, feats of daring, a fan- 
tastic and colorful grand parade 
and many of the old favorites are 
programmed. Gargantua and 
M’Toto are still no more romantic 
than they were when the lady was 
introduced as a mate for this lonely 
bachelor—which means that they 
are still living in their separate 
iceboxes and ignoring each other. 
But, then, why are people always 
interfering? 


ASTER Parade this month 
(April 21) will undoubtedly be 
a brighter and more vivid display 
in feminine clothes and headgear 
than throngs have witnessed since 
before the war. Fifth Avenue is 
usually so jammed with the curious, 
all looking at each other and 
Imagining that they’re seeing 
celebrities, that frequently the 
genuine personages in the after- 
church stroll from St. Thomas’ 
and St. Patrick’s are overlooked. 
The churches will be thronged 
for Easter Sunday, like Christmas, 
IS a major religious occasion. A 





profusion of lilies and every flower 
of spring will be banked on the 
altars while outdoors, in nearby 
Rockefeller Plaza, the floral design 
will as usual attract many admiring 
visitors. 
* * * 
LTHOUGH the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle failed to 
award a prize for the best play of 
American or foreign authorship 
produced this season, the voting of 
the reviewers gives an index to the 
top offerings of the theaters. 
Majority of the critics cast 
ballots for State of the Union, at 
the Hudson, the play which gently 
ribs the Republicans with remi- 


niscent touches about a well-known 
G.O.P. candidate of four years ago. 
This comedy by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, stars Ralph 


Bellamy and Ruth Hussey. It is 
expertly written and played. 

Born Yesterday, at the Lyceum, 
which we were telling you about in 
this column last month, is another 
A-1 comedy which collected several 
votes from the critics and is worthy 
of your attention. 

Carousel at the Majestic is gen- 
erally rated as the best musical of 
the season, a production by the 
Theater Guild whose Oklahoma! is 
now past its third anniversary— 
and still a sell-out. 


NS 
®S’s10-a-MonTH INCOME 
DISABILITY WITH TERM 





Wuen you issue a Term policy with $10-a- 


month Income Disability and the insured is disabled, 


what happens after the Term period expires?” 


People often ask us that. The answer is that neither 


the income wor the insurance expires. 


Under our Term with Income Disability, the 


monthly income lasts as long as total disability con- 


tinues. If the Term period meanwhile expires, we 


automatically convert the policy to Ordinary Life 


with standard values and continue the monthly pay- 


ments. The new, higher premium is likewise waived. 


Occidental first offered $10-a-month Income Dis- 


ability with Life Insurance 26 years ago this month 


and has issued it without interruption since that date. 


Occidental Life \n 


“— JENKINS 
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Fred M. Selling Joins Father in 
State Mutual Agency in New York 


Fred M. Selling, formerly staff 
sergeant in the United States 
Army, has rejoined his father’s 
agency, The Julius Selling Agency 
of State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, New York City, with an 
appointment as associate general 
agent. 

During his three years with the 
Army, 18 months of which were 
spent in Europe, Mr. Selling par- 
ticipated in most major engage- 
ments right after D-Day, first with 
the field artillery and later with 
the G-2 Section of the 80th In- 








Its 16 to lI 


Against Fire 


Records prove that for every fire loss during 
the period of the average mortgage, there are 
sixteen deaths among borrowers. Therefore, the 
man with a mortgage has a real need for mort- 
gage insurance. 


LNL’s Mortgage Redemction Plan is tailored 
to the needs of the borrower. The face amount 
of insurance—and the premium—reduces as the 
mortgage reduces. The cost is exceptionally 
low. For example: The initial annual premium 
for a borrower, age 30, with a $6,000 20-year 
mortgage would be $11.28 per $1,000; the 
average over the 20-year period only $8.91. 


Mortgage Redemption is proving a very valu- 
able sales tool for LNL representatives today. 


LNL representatives serve the 
public in 42 of the 48 states, 
Hawaii, Philippines, Canal 
Zone, and Puerto Rico. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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fantry Division. Due to his knowl- 
edge of linguistics, he was then 
transferred to Military Intelligence 
Service with the primary objective 
of obtaining valuable information 
from both enemy civilians and 
prisoners of war at the front. In 
the Battle for Germany he took an 
active part in the capture of Nuern- 
berg, where he was born. S/Sgt. 
Selling was chosen by the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division to ad- 
dress the people.of that city and 
to announce the proclamations per- 
taining to Military Law. For all 
these activities he received the 
Combat Infantry Man’s Badge, in 
addition to his four battle stars. 
After V-E Day he was put in 
charge of a PW Camp “somewhere” 
in Bavaria. 

Fred Selling grew up in the in- 
surance business and has been ac- 
tive in various phases of it for a 
number of years. In his present 
capacity he will assist his father in 
further building up the agency's 
organization for both full-time men 
and brokers. 

In the past year The Julius Sell- 
ing Agency has grown rapidly 
from 6th to 5th place in the com- 
pany, with a gain of 52.31 per cent. 
The outstanding feature of the 
agency’s business is its record 
breaking persistency rate of 99.2%. 

At the end of 1945 the agency’s 


SELLING 
Father 


and Son 


achievements were recognized by a 
letter from the home office which 
said: 

“For the year 1945 your agency 
ranks fifth in volume of paid busi- 
ness and fourth in number of lives 
insured for the entire United 
States. 

“The Julius Selling Agency un- 
der your able and efficient manage- 
ment has advanced from 32nd posi- 
tion for the year 1941 to 5th posi- 
tion in volume of paid new business 
for the year 1945. This is truly re- 
markable.” 

The year 1946 has started with a 
new record for The Julius Selling 
Agency—that of pushing up to 
third place in the company for the 
month of January. 


The Legion of Merit, fourth high- 
est army award and second only to 
the Distinguished Service Medal as 
a non-combat award, was presented 
this week to Major Paul H. Troth, 
Jr., of Plainfield, N. J., for his out- 
standing service in connection with 
the training of airborne troops dur- 
ing the war. 

* * 


As a result of the greatly, in- 
creased activity in the group ser- 
vice department of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, the 
promotion has been announced of 
Charles A. Plumer, formerly super- 
visor of that department to man- 
ager, and of Miss Eileen Brinley, 
formerly his assistant, to the posi- 
tion of supervisor. 
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AN AID TO 
EXECUTIVE THINKING 


(Concluded from page 8) 


cumstances, it may not be amiss to 
begin with a short Account of my past 
Life and present Condition, that the 
Reader may not be at a Loss to judge 
whether or no my Lucubrations are 
worth his reading.” 

In the interest of completeness let 
us add a few words about the M:- 
Graw-Hill Insurance Series with 
which, in these active times, every in- 
surance man should be familiar. This 
is a series of authoritative texts on 
insurance, written by recognized in- 
surance specialists, covering their re- 
spective subject matter comprehen- 
sively and logically. Each book, while 
complete in itself, forms a part of a 
well-rounded insurance library—the 
aim of the Series as a whole. There 
exists throughout the Series a uni- 
formity of treatment which has been 
accomplished through having one 
man, Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, head 
of the insurance department at Col- 
umbia University’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration, serve as editor 
since the beginning of the undertak- 
ing. In his concept of the Series he 
emphasizes that these books are not 
to be compilations of miscellaneous 
information but, rather, solid con- 
tributions to insurance knowledge. 
The Series, still growing, bids fair 
to become a worthy monument to the 
position of the United States in the 
world of insurance as well as to the 
editor. Although created along en- 
tirely different lines, it is the most 





consistently deveioped series of in- 
surance volumes under one editor 
since Cooley’s Briefs on the Law of 
Insurance. 

For manufacturers living at the 
time, it was not easy to understand 
the industrial revolution brought 
about by the steam engine and the 
factory system. Nor was it easy, in 
the business of transportation, to un- 
derstand how the canals, still abuild- 
ing, could be so suddenly eclipsed by 
the rails. Nor to the industrialist of 
today is it easy to understand how to 
deal with a revolution in human re- 
lations, nor. to calculate what part in 
it may have been played by Barbara 
Hutton, Tommy Manville, and Doris 
Duke. What is your impression? 

Against this accumulated back- 
ground insurance men have until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, to understand Jnsurance 
as interstate commerce. Mr. Sawyer’; 
book will be a valuable aid to execu- 
tive wisdom. 


2 7 
Travelers Removes 


Military Restrictions 


The accidental death benefit of 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
is now being issued without mili- 
tary and naval restrictions. The 
new forms also broaden the avia- 
tion coverage. Exclusions are con- 
fined to disease, non-visible injuries 
except drowning or injuries revealed 
by autopsy, suicide and aviation if 
during such activity the insured 
has aviation training or duties con- 
nected with travel flight or descent 
or any act of war. The disability 
provision of the company now has 
no exclusions of any kind. 
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What a RIDER! 


The USLife’s 


TERM RIDER TO 65 
adds 100%, 150%, 200% 
to face amount of basic 
policy having premiums 








payable to 65. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life-insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North Americe 
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SERVICE OF PROCESS 


HAT constitutes “doing business” is a bone of 
WG contention among insurance lawyers and the 

various States through their courts have enun- 
ciated different variations of law when confronted 
with the same factual situations. The most frequent 
instance of the question arising is when an insured or 
a beneficiary institutes suit in one of the State courts 
against an insurer which claims that it is not amen- 
able to process by reason of having no agent in the 
State for acceptance thereof. 

In the case of Storey against United Insurance Com- 
pany (United States District Court, Columbia Divi- 
sion; Decided February 12, 1946) it was contended by 
the insurer that service could not be effected upon it 
by leaving a summons and complaint with the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of South Carolina. The reason 
advanced by the insurer for taking such position was 
that its customers were solicited by advertisements 
and applications published in periodicals which had a 
nationwide circulation. The plaintiff’s decedent in this 
particular case had filled out an application which he 
clipped from a magazine and all subsequent negotia- 
tions between the insurer and insured were transacted 
through the United States mail. The insurer main- 
tained an office in Illinois and the policy was formally 
executed by the insurer in that State. 

However, the court held that the insurer assumed, 
according to its policy, certain obligations to be per- 
formed in South Carolina and that the policy did not 
become effective until accepted by the insured in the 
State of his residence. The court held in favor of 


the insured’s beneficiary and service of the summons 
pursuant to the South Carolina Uniformed Unauthor- 
ized Insurers’ Act was held to be valid in this instance. 
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by pina 








Under similar facts, as indicated above, some States 
have judicially declared through their highest courts, 
that there is no such “doing business” within the 
State as would support a claim of valid service. 


DEFINITION OF “HOSPITAL” 


A woman suffering from arthritis, under the advice 
of her physician, attempted to gain admission to sev- 
eral hospitals, but was unsuccessful, because of the 
crowded conditions. She ultimately obtained a room 
at a nursing home where her personal physician called 
daily and administered the usual treatment for the ail- 
ment with which she was afflicted. This woman held 
a hospitalization policy and at the termination of her 
confinement, made claim against the insurer for the 
amount of the nursing home’s bill. The insurer re- 
fused to accept the claim on the grounds that the 
nursing home was not a hospital as defined in its 














policy, because it was not provided with X-Rays and 
laboratory equipment and a dispensary. The trial 
court rendered a judgment in favor of the assured, 
but the Appellate Tribunal held that there was a vast 
difference between a nursing home and a hospital and 
despite the merits of the plaintiff’s case, insisted upon 
a literal construction of the insurance contract, there- 
by defeating the plaintiff’s claim. Givens, vs. Em- 
ployers Casualty Company (Texas Court of Civil Ap 
peals; Decided October 5th 1945). 
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KILLING OF INSURED 
BY BENEFICIARY 


It is an almost universally known fact that a bene- 
fciary who kills an insured intentionally, forfeits his 
right to the proceeds of the insurance policy in which 
he is named and the amount due will, of course, be- 
come an asset of the estate of the deceased. In the 
ease of Beene vs. the Gibraltar Industrial Life In- 
surance Company (Indiana Appellate Court; Decided 
November 5th 1945), it appeared that the insured was 
killed by her husband. The husband was subsequently 
indicted and as part payment of the legal fees imposed 
in connection with his defense, the husband assigned 
his interest in a life insurance policy on his wife to 
his attorney. The husband was subsequently found 
guilty of manslaughter and was imprisoned. 


Manslaughter vs. Murder 


The administratrix of the wife’s estate brought suit 
in order to set aside the assignment to the attorney, 
claiming that the lawyer had no greater right than 
the husband, to the policy proceeds. At the trial, the 
only evidence offered by the administratrix was the 
conviction of the husband for manslaughter. A judg- 
ment was rendered for the administratrix but the 
Appellate Court set it aside on the grounds that the 
administratrix’s evidence was fatally defective in that 
there was no showing that the husband’s killing of 
the assured was intentional. It is intention, which 
distinguishes manslaughter from murder. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


tionary period they themselves seemed to be the 
only ones who knew, although one admitted he was 
in the hole to a finance company. 

Admittedly life insurance has been going through 
a period of low interest return, due to extensively 
broad purchases of low-interest-bearing war bonds; 
and admittedly life insurance calls itself the custo- 
dian of public money, which must be administered 
as economically as possible; but, despite all that, #s 
there one who would complain if every life insur- 
ance company in Canada today were to grant flat 
salary increases to all employees with more than two 
years’ service? 

We, as a policy member of three life insurance 
companies, would not let out a single peep, if we 
were told that our premiums would be a few cents 
higher to make such a move possible. We do not 
think that any other policyholder would complain, 
either. After all, isn’t it half the battle for us to be 
able to break the week up with a show or something 
like that? Doesn’t it help to finish on Friday or Sat- 
urday the chores we begin on Monday? In the 
words of one sincere employee, who never intends to 
quit his post for anything else, because of the se- 
curity of his position: “You know, I’ve got one of 
the nicest jobs in the world but it’s my tough luck 
to be living when it costs so much to live. If I could 
only get a few more bucks a week to take the wife 
out occasionally there’d be nothing more that I could 
ask for.” 


(Concluded from page 51) 
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Western and Southern 


Voluntary Additions 


The Western and Southern Life 
has announced that during 1946 it 
will again pay certain voluntary 
additions to claims under weekly 
premium industrial policies matur- 
ing during the year. For indus- 
trial life plans and industrial 30- 
year endowments issued in 1917 
and later, the 1946 voluntary addi- 
tions will be on the same scale as 
in 1945. For such policies issued 
before 1917 and maturing in 1946, 
the amount of the additions will be 
the same as it would have been if 
the policies had matured in 1945. 
For all industrial endowments 
other than 30-year endowments, the 
voluntary additions for 1946 are on 
the same scale as in 1945. 


Mutual Trust 
Dividend Action 


The Mutual Trust Life has an- 
nounced that for the 3 per cent 
policies which it has issued since 
Sept. 1, 1935, it will continue its 
present dividend scale for use dur- 
ing a part at least of the dividend 
year, which will begin on May 1. 
For 3.5 per cent policies issued 
from May 1, 1926, to Sept. 1, 1935, 
the dividends payable after May 1 
will be on a slightly reduced scale. 

The present 3.5 per cent gross 
interest rate will be continued as 
the rate to be allowed on dividend 
accumulations and settlement op- 
tion funds. 


New York Life 


Continues Scale 


The New York Life for the 
calendar year 1946 will continue 
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the dividend scale used last year for 
illustrating the effects of its divi- 
dend formula on 2.5 per cent poli- 
cies first issued on June 1, 1944. 
The company is also continuing to 
allow interest at the rate of 2.5 per 
cent on dividend accumulations and 
settlement option funds except 
where a higher rate is guaranteed. 


Guarantee Mutual 
Changes Dividend Year 


The Guarantee Mutual has 
changed its dividend year to begin 
on Jan. 1 instead of March 1. For 
the calendar year 1946 the company 
will continue its 1945 dividend 
scale on all 3 per cent business 
(issued since Oct. 1. 1941) and for 
any 3.5 per cent policies which con- 
tain a substantial element of term 
insurance. For other 3.5 per cent 
policies (issued before Oct. 1, 
1941) the 1946 dividend scale is 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
1945 scale. The 20 per cent extra 
dividend paid last year will not be 
paid again this year. 

During 1946 dividend accumula- 
tions and settlement option funds 
will continue to receive interest at 
the guaranteed rate which is 3 per 
cent in current policy issues. 


Bankers of Nebraska To 


Use Same Scale 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska 
will continue to use during the 
dividend year beginning April 1, 
1946, the dividend scale first 
adopted on April 1, 1942. The in- 
terest rate allowed on dividend 
accumulations and settlement op- 
tion funds will continue to be 3 per 
cent unless a higher rate is guar- 
anteed by the contract. 


Prudential Lowers Group 
Minimum to 25. 


The Prudential Insurance Com. 
pany of America is now offering 
group life insurance for concerns 
with a minimum of 25 employees, 
Group casualty insurance must 
already be in force on the em- 
ployees or be issued at the same 
time as the life coverage. 

Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance may also 
be issued along with the group 
life insurance. 


Territories Approving Contract 


The company will consider issu- 
ing the coverage to groups with a 
minimum of 25 insured lives in 
the following States and Proy- 
inces: Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Hawaii, On- 
tario, and Quebec. 


Where Prohibited 


The laws of the following States 
specifically prohibit the issue of 
group life insurance when less 
than 50 employees are to be cov- 
ered: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts; Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

Additional territories may ap- 
prove the company’s policy forms 
and underwriting practices in 
connection with this contract. 


Underwriting Procedures 


The small number of lives in- 
volved requires the use of caution 
not only in connection with ex- 
penses but also in connection with 
underwriting, the company points 
out. There is a greater possibility 
of selection against the company 
than in the case of groups of 50 
lives or more. It has been neces- 
sary, therefore, to establish some 
safeguards which will permit the 
exercise of a reasonable amount 
of care in the selection of risks 
without unduly increasing admin- 
istrative expenses. The following 
rules have been drawn up with 
this object in mind. They are in 
addition to the usual underwriting 
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rules for groups of 50 lives or 


more. 

The Prudential will issue group 
life insurance only if one or more 
forms of group casualty insurance 
(other than accidental death and 
dismemberment) are in force with 
the Prudential or being issued 
simultaneously. A conversion from 
Prudential wholesale coverage 
will not be allowed unless there 
are 25 employees, with at least 


‘three months’ service, to be in- 


sured. On wholesale cases, it may 
not be to the advantage of the 
insured to change to the group 
life plan because under the whole- 
sale plan there may be more lib- 
eral policy provisions, especially 
as to disability, and the rate 
schedule is not subject to change 
on each renewal date. 


Other Features 


Accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance will be written 
only with group life and the pol- 
icles must be issued simultane- 
ously. The accidental death and 
dismemberment policy will pro- 
vide 24-hour coverage. Non-occu- 
pational coverage will not be 
available. The rates will be five 
cents monthly per $1,000 higher 
than those for similar concerns 
with 50 or more lives. 

The group life policy will be 
issued on a policy form which will 
provide a one-year extension of 
death benefit. The facility of pay- 
ment provision will not be in- 
cluded in the policy and the em- 
ployer will not be permitted to de- 


cide upon a mandatory settlement 
provision for the _ beneficiaries 
named in the employees’ certifi- 
cates. A standard certificate will 
be used. 

The minimum rates charged for 
group life will be $2 per annum 
per $1,000 higher than those 
charged groups of 50 lives or 
more. However, an additional rat- 
ing will be imposed if the group 
appears to be substandard. The 
company will not decline to accept 
any group when the additional 
rating, exclusive of ratings for 
industry classification, exceeds $3 
ner annum per $1,000. To bring 
this higher cost of group life in- 
surance for groups of less than 50 
lives within the means of the aver- 
age employee. the contributions of 
employees will be in accordance 
with the table of maximum con- 
tributions applicable to a similar 
group of 50 or more lives and, 
thus, the emplover will absorb the 
excess cost. The schedule of max- 
imum contributions for employees 
will. therefore. be as follows: 





Table A 
GROUPS OF 25-49 LIVES 
Maximum Emoloyee 
Contribution Per 
$1,990 Insurance 


Schedule of Rates Monthly Weekly 
Minimum (T+-$2,0) $.80 $.14 
Minimum olus $1 (T+-$7,0) .70 16 
Minimum olus $? (T+$4.00) .76 .17 
Minimm olus $3 or more 


(T+-$5.00 or more) hes -80 18 


On'v full-time employees will 
be eligible. and in no case will 
any employee who works less than 
30 hours weekly be considered 
full-time. This limitation will be 
incornorated in the policy. 


The plan for life and accidental 
death and dismemberment must 
be offered to all full-time em- 
ployees and exclusions other than 
by means of a service waiting pe- 
riod will not be permitted. The com- 
pany will not permit the issuance of 
a policy covering only certain 
classes of employees. 

The maximum amount of insur- 
ance for life and accidental death 
and dismemberment which may be 
offered will be determined by the 
following table: 


Table B 
Maximum Amount 


Total Insurance at Issue Permissible 
Less than $50,000 ths $2,000 
$59,000 but less than $100,000. ...... $3,000 
$100,000 but less than $150,000... ,000 
$160,000 and over................. $5,000 


The minimum amount of insur- 
ance on any employee will be 
$1,000. Any individual who has 
attained his 65th birthday at the 
time he is first insured will be lim- 
ited to a maximum of $1,000. 





Accident and Sickness 


Accident and sickness insurance 
for groups of less than 50 lives is 
limited to a standard plan of in- 
surance and the same principle 
will be followed for group life in- 
surance and accidental death and 
dismemberment. The following 
salary plan will be offered, the 
amounts of insurance shown be- 
ing illustrative. The plan for ac- 
cidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance must be identical 
with that for the group life insur- 
ance in all instances. 

Active Partners (Proprie- 
tor) and other employees who 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Revises annuity rates. March, 1946, Pq. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pq. 44 

CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 
Settlement options changed ond rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pa. 62 

COLONIAL LIFE 
Adopts new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 


60. 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945 
Pg. 93 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 


Adopts new dividend scole. March, 1946, 


Pg. 63 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1946 dividend plans discussed. Jan., 1946 
Pg. 6 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
give broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Raises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60, 
1946 dividend scales illustrated. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U.S. A. 
War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pq. 47. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2/2% interest basis and makes other 
revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. New Low Rate 
Life Policy described. Feb. 1946, Pg. 60. 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pq. 62. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 6! 


GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scole for 1946. March 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviation 
clauses. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pq. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
~~ generally removed. Sept., 1945 
Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2 Fo00" “March, 1946, Pq. 62. 


INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


War restrictions removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 
68. Discontinues use of wor and aviation 
riders. Oct., 1945, Pq. 60. 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 
Adopts new policies and rates, Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 46. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Drops war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pa. 60 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pq. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pa. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. ~~ Bag 
1946, Pq. 62. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for !946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pq. 46. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
War clauses dropped. Aviation practice 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Retains dividend scale for 1946. Jan., 1946, 


Pg. 60 
PAN AMERICAN 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946, 


March, 1946, Pg. 63. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Wor rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pq. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on Wor Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pq. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Revises war and aviation program. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 194% 
discribed ond illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 ond 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


Eases war 


STATE LIFE, IND. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
Morch, 1946, Pq. 63. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pq. 62. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Retirement annuity rotes issued. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 95 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Po. 
61. Puts options on 214% basis. Oct., 194 


Pg. 62 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Adopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6. Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946, 
62. 


Pg. 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
Non-medical program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


1946, Pq. 60. 


restrictions. Jan., 








have not attained their 65th 
birthdays when first becom- 
ing insured according to 
weekly earnings, as follows: 


Less than $25......... $1,000 

$25 and over.......... $2,000 

Active Partners (Pro- 
prietors) and other 


employees who have 
attained their 65th 


birthdays when first 
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becoming insured ...$1,000 

As an alternative, the Pruden- 
tial will offer a plan of insurance 
for all employees with the corpo- 
rate officers, active partners, or 
proprietor insured for the maxi- 
mum amount permissible. Under 
this plan also anyone who has at- 
tained his 65th birthday at the 
time he is first insured will be 
limited to $1,000. 





Group life insurance in force in 
The Prudential at the end of last 
year was $2,241,552,712. This 
amount excludes the volume of 
group annuities in force. Pre- 
miums paid to the company on 
group life contracts in 1945 were 
$30,781,447. 

Death claims paid to _ bene 
ficiaries under group life policies 
amounted to $18,325,254. 
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RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE COMPARED 
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Interest Payabie Under Settlement Options 















































| Dividends Left to Accumulate 
| 1945 Rate 1946 Rate 
Company *= 
Guar. | 
Guar. 1945 1946 Rate With- | Not With-| With- | Not With- 
Rate | Rate Rate % | drawable | drawable | drawable | drawable 
Acacia inf Ler | 3 3.78 378 3 2.78 3.78 278 278 
Aid Ass'n for erans | * ° 
American United. . | 2h 344 3% 244 3 339 3 3% 
Amicable Life ze | 3% 34 3 3ygand3 | 3sgand3 | 334and3 | 3}sand3 
American Mutual 3 | 3t 3t 3 3t 3t 3t | 3t 
Baltimore Life awe aT] 3 2 3 3 7. 
Bankers Life, lowa........| 2 a3 a3 2 3 3 } 3 | 3 
Bankers National.........| 234 214 2% 3 216 2 | ms | 3 
Boston Mutual ee 214 26 2 2 ee ls 214 
Business Men's Assur. | —- | = 3 and 344 214 —- | «= Zand 3}4 | 3and 334 
Calit-Western States......| 25g | 334 34 2 2 | wm! e2 | @& 
Canada Life..............| 2% | 34 4 24 3 | 3 Do 
Colonial Lino | NP | NP) NP | ig 24 | a | ms | Ms 
jumbian fSoma§...... c c c 
Connecticut General... . ; 8 3 3 2 3 |} 3 | 3 | 3 
Connecticut Mutual.......| 234 3 3 2 34 3% | 8% 34 
Continental America...... .| 2% =~ 3% 3% 214 3% 3yOC=~*SS 3% 3% 
Continental Assurance... . | : | 33 Has 2 a 3 26 i 34 : 
SX rrr re | % 
Farmers and Bankers...) 3 | 3i¢ 334 3 send$rs | aand$3s | 3and33s | Band 344 
Federal Life. ... ox = ; 3 2.5 2.5 25 | 28 | 26 
Fidelity Mutual . . = | 3% 3 244 3% 34 3 3 
General American Life... . | 24% CO 3% 3% 2% 3% 3% CO 3% OS 3% 
Globe Life....... 216 216 26 26 24 214 244 | 2% 
Great Southern... . | 3 | 314 314 | 2and2%4 2 214 a: + 2 
Great West, Canada | 2M 334 314 214 314 314 3% | O34 
ey utual | 3 | 3 3 3 3 3 x. oy aa 
Gut Us aS é d : sanss Zand 3% Sand 3 3and 334 | Sandms 
ome Beneficia' d - - 
Home, New York | 3 3 3 24% 3 3 3 3 
illinois Bankers... . 3 | && 3% 3 3 3 3 _ 
~~ ai. a 2 6 | 34 34 2% ene 3| 2% oe 3 | 24and3 | 244and3 | 24 ‘f= 3 
efferson Stan - | 
Lafayette Life........ 2 «| 34 344 2Mand3 | 244and3 | 244and3 | 244and3 | 244and3 
Liberty Life, S.C... c | ¢ c 3 3 3 3 3 
Life & Cas. of Tenn. c | e c 3 aa 3 — | 3 
mene of - a c e c 24 f3 ° | ° ° 
incoin National. ..... 2k 3 3 2 3 
Manhattan Life. | 3x 3 3 2 3 yl ke | he 
Massachusetts Mutual... | 26 3 3 214 3 3 3 
Metropolitan. ......... 2 {2% 2% 2 j j j | J 
oe ee] ke | bac] oe | | OB] BAL BE 
Modern Woodmen... | 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 
Monarch Life............ 3 3% 3% 24 34 344 34 | OSM 
Monumental Life. ....... c c c 244 214 24% 24 | 2% 
Mutual Benefit. | 3 3.25 3 3 3.25 3.25 3.15 | 3.15 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. | 2 2\6t 2 2 2h6t 2st 24t | 2let 
Mutual Savings . 24 26 2% 24 216 26 216 2'6 
Mutual Trust. . 214 314 3h4 244 344 344 34 344 
. . } | 
National Life, Vt. 21, 3.3 3.3 244 3.3 3.3 330 | 3.3 
Nertherestern Wisiuat a; | gis | 3% | asada} “aus | “32s | 3 3 
western Mutua’ 4 s an . } 
Northwestern National 216 3% 3% 2 3% 3% 3% | COCK 
Ohio National. . . 3 3 3 2and 214 244 24 | 3 
Ohio State.......... 3 3h 3h 2! 3 214 | 24 
ty ery at Se J : : 2% vg 3 oe 3.25 : 3 
a 2 2 - - 
Peoples, Indiana... ¢ ¢ ¢ 25 2.5 25 | 25 2.5 
Philadelphia Life... 216 2% 2464 24% 244 24% 2% 246 
Phoenix Mutual 216 34 314 2 314 3% k3}4 k3} 
Provident Mutual 214 3 4 3 2 314 3g 3% 34 é 
Protective Life, Ala.......| 3 Sand) | Sand 3%| 3 3and 314 | 3and 344 | 3and 344 | 3and 334 
= Prudential... ..... 2 +2} 24 2 t3 t3 1234 1254 
eliance Life.......... 216 iv 3 2 {3 13 13 t3 
ey ae..... | 214 314 334 2 244 3.0 24% 3.0 
Standard, Oregon | 3 3 3 3 2 {3 t2. t3 
State F ae a 314 314 314 344 34 3% 3% 
tate Life, Indiana........| 3 3and3!4 | 3and34 3 3and 314 | 3and 3} and 334 | 3and 344 
State Mutual. | 2M 3 3 214 3 314 3 
= Canada. . 24 | f8 3 216 ts | t3 t3 t8 
inion Central... .. a 2'6 m m 2'4 m m m m 


*Issues prior to January 
December 31, 1944, 2% 
$%% reserves. 


N.P. 








f. Declared up to 3/1/46. 
J. 2%% or guaranteed rate if higher on options 1 and 2. Options 3 and 3A are par- 
ticipating during the guaranteed period as fo any distributable surplus applicable to 


this type of agreement. 


1, 1945, 

+ Or guaranteed rate, if higher. 
‘Non-participating. C. 
Prior to July 1, 1946. 


3% or 214% as the case may be. 


3% 








or guaranteed rate; 


Guaranteed rate. d. 


k. Declared to June 30, 1946. 


issues subsequent to 
A 3%% paid on policies with 


Non-participating. 


H. 3%% on issues prior to 1939. 


m. Guaranteed rate of 3%% 











So eye a mah 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 


95th YEAR OF 
SERVICE 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 














A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-seven years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD ' L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


course the most important month to all living things, 

animal and vegetable, and the supreme month in his- 
tory. In any man’s almanac it is a crowded calendar of 
world-shaking events. 


APRIL, as the generative and regenerative month, is of 


To begin with, it is the month—or the equivalent thereof 
—of the crucifixon and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
according to doctrine, therefore, of the redemption of man- 
kind. 


In our country’s history, April’s significance is also trans- 
cendent. You can begin, if you like, with Captain John 
Smith’s landing on Cape Henry, Virginia, on April 26, 1607, 
the first characteristic colonization of America. Then you 
can go to the moment on April 19, 1775, when, by the rude 
bridge at Concord, there was fired the shot that was heard 
round the world. Thereafter, you can call off at random any 
April date and match it with a critical occasion in our na- 
tion’s fortunes. 


Of U. S. Presidents, four were born in April: Jefferson 
(the 13th, in 1743) the intellectual father of our liberties; 
Monroe (the 28th, in 1758) originator of our most important 
single foreign policy; Buchanan (the 23rd, in 1791) who 
feared to be great, and Grant (the 27th, in 1822). It was on 
April 30, 1789, that Washington was inaugurated as our 
first president at a site approximately on the corner of Wall 
and Nassau Streets in New York City. It was on April 14, 
1865, that Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. 


It was in April that the tragic War between the States 
began with the firing on Fort Sumter on the 12th, in 1861; 
and it was in April that its conclusion was settled with Lee’s 
surrender to Grant at Appomattox on the 9th, in 1865. 


All of our major wars, in fact—except World War II— 
began in April. Spain flung down the gauntlet to us on the 
24th, in 1898; we sent the marines into Vera Cruz on the 
21st, in 1914; we declared war on Germany on the 6th, in 1917. 


Finally, we regret to remind you that Adolf Hitler was 
born on April 20, 1889, in Braunau, Austria, and as a be- 
liever in the stars, often chose that month for his depreda- 
tions. Norway, Greece and Yugoslavia were all invaded by 
Hitler in April. Though *April is the month of hope and 
redemption, it is also a time when the earth shakes. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


MRNA 04 AAA 


Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


T IS a wise and necessary thing 
| for the life insurance industry 

to be alert to the activities of the 
State legislatures. We have a num- 
ber of organizations and commit- 
tees, which, at the drop of a hat, 
publicize this or that proposed 
measure that threatens to treat life 
insurance and the selling of it in 
a manner less than favorable to us. 
And this is as it should be. 

The spotlight, however, seems to 
be put only on the “anti” measures. 
Should a bill receive the support of 
the powers that be, we are notified 
either in superficial terms or not at 
all. I refer specifically to the bill 
recently introduced in the New 
York State legislature, having to do 
with the Commissioners’ mortality 
table. When this measure received 
extremely unfavorable publicity in 
afew daily newspapers, many life 
insurance men—the writer includ- 
ed—were up in arms. Since I was 
led to believe that the Bill referred 
only to the modern mortality table, 
I couldn’t understand the newspa- 
per opposition. Why should any- 
one oppose the Bill? Yet oppose it 
they did, and life insurance, once 
again, was on the receiving end of 
the old one-two. 

I assumed that certain newspa- 
pers were indulging in some muck- 
raking for the sheer fun of it. And 
I expressed myself accordingly. I 
spent an hour telling the city editor 
of one paper that his articles were 
a disgrace to decent journalism. 


ND then I learned that sub- 

stantially the same Bill was 
enacted by the New York legisla- 
ture back in early 1943 and was 
subsequently vetoed by Governor 
Dewey. I wondered then if there 
weren’t some provisions in the pro- 
posed Bill other than the Commis- 
sioners’ mortality table. I won- 
dered, too, if the newspapers that 
opposed the measure knew more 
than I did about it. It took consid- 
erable searching to find out that 
they did. Here then was a situa- 
tion where life insurance was at- 
tacked and where the agents had no 
adequate defense. It’s somewhat 
difficult to put up a reasonable argu- 
ment when you don’t know the 
facts. 


Analysis of the Bill reveals two 
provisions that we should have un- 
derstood and didn’t. While it is not 
the purpose of this article to pass 
on their merits—the provisions be- 
ing so technical in nature that actu- 
arial training is essential to 
complete understanding — it is, 
nevertheless, extremely important 
that life insurance men generally 
have a reasonably clear-cut idea of 
the entire proposal. 


HE first provision has to do with 

what we have been taught to con- 
sider the province of surrender 
charges. The basis of the present 
New York law in regard to the 
calculation of reserves, assumes 
that the amount needed for the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of a 
policy is the same for each year 
the policy is in force—including the 
year in which the contract is issued. 

For many years it has been im- 
possible for companies, which 
charged against policies the actual 
expenses incurred, to accumulate 
the full net level premium reserve 
during the early policy years out 
of the income received from these 
policies. However, nearly all com- 
panies were able to put up the 
necessary reserves out of their ac- 
cumulated surpluses. 

Since some companies did not 
have sufficient surplus funds to 
accomplish this, a bill was passed 
in New York in 1923, providing for 
a preliminary term method of valu- 
ation. Under this method reserves 
are smaller, particularly during the 
early years, than net level premium 
reserves. In addition, contracts 
calling for reserves on this basis 
must include a statement to the 
effect that the first year’s insurance 
is term insurance. Experienced 
life insurance men will recall com- 
ing across this type of policy at in- 
frequent intervals. 


HE recent Bill, in substance, 

provided for a valuation method. 
identical with this preliminary 
term method, without the necessity 
of including in the contract the 
statement that the first year of in- 
surance is on the term basis. 

The second provision of the Bill 
that received something less than 
spotlight publicity—at least among 
life insurance agents — had to do 
with the rates of interest used in 
calculating reserves, cash values 
and non-forfeiture values.- Life 
insurance men generally have been 
taught to believe that non-forfeit- 
ure values are related directly to 
reserves. We have been led to be- 


lieve that the same assumed rate 
of interest applied to reserves, cash 
and non-forfeiture values. And this 
is true under the current New York 
law. The claim is made, and per- 
haps justifiably, that defects in this 
system are not apparent when the 
old mortality table is used, but are 
magnified under the Commission- 
ers’ Table. If the same rate of 
interest is used for calculating both 
reserves and cash values, then non- 
forfeiture values, in companies us- 
ing net level premium reserves, will 
be higher than those required under 
the current law. If the same rate 
of interest is used for both calcu- 
lations by companies operating 
under the proposed Bill, the mini- 
mum non-forfeiture values will be 
substantially higher than under the 
current law. The Bill, included, 
however, the right on the part of 
the companies, to use a lower rate 
of interest for determining reserves 
than for determining cash values, 
thus providing lower cash values 
than would be available if the low- 
er rate were used for both pur- 
poses. It seems to me that the use 
of two different interest rates has 
the effect not only of a perpetual! 
surrender charge, but of an ever 
increasing one as well. 


HERE, in more or less non-tech- 

nical fashion are the two pro- 
visions of the proposed Bill that 
were not posted on agency bulletin 
boards. But that doesn’t even begin 
to tell the story. I think that when a 
measure of such basic importance 
is introduced, with the support of 
the companies, every agent of every 
company, should be informed. The 
fact is that not one agent in a 
thousand knew what it was about— 
and they wouldn’t yet know, if some 
newspapers hadn’t made an issue 
of it. 


HE agent, in the realest sense, 

is the public relations man of his 
company. How about giving him 
the facts? He really isn’t the lit- 
tle boy who goes to bed, while his 
parents decide what school he will 
go to. He’s a grown-up man with 
a sense of social values and he’s en- 
titled to know what the ground 
rules are. How about treating him 
like the guy we want him to be? 
Perhaps some day we'll learn that 
the agent can’t do the job we want 
done unless he’s treated as a very 
important cog in the machine. Un- 
til then, however, life insurance 
will continue to absorb punches 
without even having the first aid 
kit ready. 
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